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^T^ HE nations of Europe have now been 

1 at war for several years, as all of us 
would do well to recognise quite frankly. 
For the most part it is still “the war of 
nerves," a new and very scientific tech- 
nique. The would-be masters of the world 
are out, like Dickens’ Fat Boy, to “ make 
our flesh creep,” and one of them openly 
claims a series of ‘* bloodless victories " by 
this method. Others, East and West, have 
already spent more blood and treasure 
than this gencration can ever replace. At 
any moment, as we are all conscious, the 
war of nerves may burst into Hame and 
incalculable destruction be world-wide. 
Meanwhile, most of us in this country have 
been, or still are, on holiday of some kind. 

* * * * 
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The fact of holidays, in the present cir- 
cumstances, is not trivial but vital. They 
are an essential part of our defence in the 
war of nerves. Whether in the mountains 
or by the sca, afoot or awheel, in southern 
sunshine, or in a waterlogged Territorial 
camp, holidays are “reconditioning " 
millions of us, rebuilding the body, easing 
the strain of mind, giving us a better sense 
of proportion (call it sense of humour, if 
you will), in short, helping us to win some- 
thing of “the Quiet Mind” which can 
face all that comes with reason and forti- 
tude. There is no more precious asset to 
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received last month from а Quakeress. 


“I have just returned," says the writer, 
“ from Germany, where I went with my husband 
to the yearly gathering of the German Friends. 
It was an extraordinary time. There were per- 
haps 150 Germans and so foreigners, largely 
English, partly American, Danish, French, 
Swiss, cte. We sat often, 200 of us, in complete 
silence that was far too deep for words, for long. 
long spells... At such a tine, with our two 
nations standing, as it were, with clenched fists 
against each other, we in this exquisite fellow- 
ship with Christ could scarcely find use for words. 
... You will be interested to hear (what you 
have probably guessed) that one or two detectives 
sal through most of our larger gatherings. There 
was such a gaiety and joyousness about the 
folks as must also have mystified the police! ” 


War has invented no weapons that can 
defeat this spirit. 


Some mention was made in this column 
in the March JOURNAL of the open- 
ing, in collaboration with the Youth 
Council on Jewish and Christian Relation- 
ships, of a club for non-Aryan refugees at 
Mark VII in Fitzroy Square, London. 
Since then no fewer than 450 refugees have 
already made use of it, while the official 
membership roll stands at 160. As many 
as 95 have passed through it on a single 
day and the average attendance at the 
English classes is about 75. These figures 
are a sufficient indication of the value of 
the club and the need for the extension of 
this and similar work. 


men and women plunged into warfare of M * y ч " 
any kind. A South American luncheon party was " 
* * * * given by Tubby and Padre Cyril Pearson | | 
The history of the Society of Friends at 42, Trinity Square on July 15. Eleven | 
has never failed to provide instances of the members from South America were pre- | 
triumph of the Quiet Mind in difficult sent and messages of greeting and apolo- | 
times. It is heartening to read a letter gies for inability to attend were received | 
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from some fourteen others at present in 
this country. 
ж * * * 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, 
who leaves for Australia carly in October 
to take up his duties as Governor-Gencral, 


А! the door of 42, Trinity Square 


paid an informal visit to Tower Hill on 
July rı, and spent some time inspecting 
the many activities connected with All 
Hallows Church, Tower Hill Improve- 
ment and Toc H which are centred therc. 
He was conducted round by Tubby and 
Lord Wakefield and before leaving pro- 
mised to do all he could to further the 
work of Toc H in Australia. Among the 
company presented to his Royal Highness 
were Sir Malcolm Barclay-Harvey and 
Lady Muriel Barclay-Harvey. Sir Mal- 
colm, who was formerly a member of the 
House of Commons Group of Toc H, is 
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the new Governor of South Australia, and 
will have been duly installed at Govern- 
ment House, Adelaide, by the time these 
lines are in print. 

* * ж * 


News rcaches us from Sydney of a new 
development of the blood transfusion 
scheme there. ‘blood bank "—the first 
in Australia—has been opened, which will 
provide a constant supply of blood for 
transfusions, sixteen pints of blood of 
different classes being always kept avail- 
able. This is а development from the 
original scheme initiated by Toc H, and it 
is expected that by the end of the vear the 
number of donors will have reached one 
thousand. 


* * * * 


The following is an extract from a letter 
written by a EIOS H member in. the 
Palestine Police: "5... . While at the 
Police Training School in Jerusalem 1 
managed to sec the Toc H Branch there 
one night and was introduced to two Arab 
members who were very good fellows. 
Jerusalem Toc H is, as vou can well 
imagine, working ander great difficulties, 
what with the mm w, etc. ft is unsafe 
for anyone to get around without a revol- 
ver, and one can hardly do Toc H work 
without a gun! Toc H /s worth while. 
During the one visit to Jerusalem I 
thought this, as L have never seen so many 
different nationalities together in one 
cause. Nearly every little State in Europe 
was represented, besides Arabs, Syrians, 
etc. If only Toc Н could get a bigger hold 
Ineburope. co v" 

* ЕЯ * * 

In place of the usual Annual Staff Con- 
ference, normally held for a week in Sep- 
tember, members of the home staff have 
this year, for reasons of economy, been 
meeting in smaller groups at convenient 
centres. The northern Staff used the op- 


portunity of the Northern Conference held 
at Harrogate in May (sce July JOURNAL, 
р. 244) to continue together for a fur- 
ther two days, and since then two 
other small conferences have been held. 
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John Callf ! Gilbert Wilhams at Whan Cross 


Stuff in London and the south-east 
spent three days together at Whan Cross 
in Bucks at the beginning of July and 
during the same 
week а southerly- 9 
westerly staff meet- j " وز‎ 
ing was held at Cor- - vi 
sham, Wilts. AH s MR 
these were of real ' 

value and in some 
ways the smaller size 
of the conferences 
made for a morc in- 
timate atmosphere 
and for freer and 
fuller discussions, but 
it is to be hoped that 
next year it may be 
possible to rcturn to 


the one gencral conference at which staff 
men from all over Great Britain may have 
the chance of sharing their experience 
and learning from one another. 

* * * * 

During the summer months many opcn- 
air rallies and weck-ends under canvas 
have been taking place in a varicty of 
pleasant settings. The Weald of Kent 
District week-end at “ Branden,” Sissing- 
hurst, attracted about 200 membcrs from 
all parts of Kent, and in addition there 
were members from Surrey, Sussex and 
London. There was also the unknown 
member who turned up out of the blue 
saying that he could only stay a few 
minutes, adding by way of explanation 
that he came from New Zealand. 

A haunted house, home of the Flemish 
weavers, later associated with witchcraft 
and smuggling, in itself sounds romantic 
cnough, but add to this lovely gardens and 
a floodlit lake and you have an ideal back- 
ground for such a gathering. In between 
talks and a Camp Service were oppor- 
tunities for bathing, cricket and food- 
lighted football. An cxtra treat in the way 
ot a thrilling play, concerning smugglers 
and excise men, was produced by Romney 
Marsh Group in the floodlighted garden. 


Bathing at Sissinghurst Rally 


A fascinating incident of Tubby’s recent 
tour to India was his visit to the Tochi 
Scouts, a famous Indian regiment on the 
He was flown by 


North-West Frontier. 


EY 


the R.A.F. in a small "plane to Miram 
Shah in the Tochi Valley, and on arrival 
found the Commandant, Major Fitz- 
maurice, and others who are keen about 
Toc H, awaiting him. There has been a 
pleasant sequel to this short visit. Lord 
Wakeheld, hearing an account of it from 
Tubby on his return, has sent out to 
General Sir John Coleridge, Commandant, 
North-West | Frontier. Province, a fine 
challenge cup for young soldiers? mus- 
ketry for presentation to the regiment, 
‘as a token," he says, “ of my admiration 
for the men who have maintained the 
North-We&t Frontier and the tribal terri- 
tories for so long." The names of the 
Tochi Scouts and of Toc H may thus be 


knit for gencrations. 
g * * * 
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Prince Rupert Group in British Colum. 
bia have had an unusual offspring in the 
form of a Daylight " Grope,” composed of 
men unable because of their hours of work 
to attend mectings or take an active part in 
jobs during the evening. Though small in 
numbers they have been able to tackle a 
wide range of jobs and manage to fit in a 
meeting. a week, although usually on 
different days. Irregular working-hours 
make a regular mecting-day impossible. 
Themselves a“ lone unit," it is fitting that 
they should have a very special concern for 
lone individuals; they send monthly sup- 
plics of reading matter to the patrol men 
on the Canadian National Railways Line 
between Prince Rupert and Smithers, to 
men living during the winter on fishing- 
boats at floats, and to inmates of the gaol. 


ы ж ж * 


Our note in the June Journa about the 
translation of the Ceremony of Light into 
other languages has produced a correction 
from Wales. We stated that we knew of 
only three languages, French, German and 
Afrikaans, into which the Ceremony had 
been translated, but it appears that there 
are at least two Welsh versions in use. One 
of these, by the Reverend G. G. Roberts, 
District Padre of Rhyl District and a 
Welsh poct of distinction, we print below 
for the benefit. of Welsh units and of 
Welsh members in exile from the land of 
their fathers. 

SEREMONI'R GOLS 


S dielchgarweh diffuant 
Gadewelt inni gofio ein Brodyr Hynaf. 


Nyni у rhai а adawyd a heneiddiwn, 

Ond Hwy ni heneiddiant 

Ni rydd aniser ei bwys 

Na'r blynyddoedd eu dedfryd 

Arnynt hwy. 

Суда machlud haul 

A chyda'r wawr 

Ni a'u cofiwn. 

Ni wu cofiwn. 

Llewyrched felly eich goleuni ger bron dynion 
fel v gwelont eich gweithredoedd da chwi, 

Ac y gogoneddont cin Tad yr hwn sydd yn y 
ncfocdd. 


ай 
ALL HALLOWS REMINISCENCES—L 
Private Pettifer and the Kings Ale 


We print this month the first of a new series of Reminiscences by Tussy. The Sancho 
Panza of this episode became a Buff—a band-boy, nothing less—in 1885. In 1914, he rejoined 
the Buffs, and got rheumatic during that first winter in listening-posts (for which he volun- 
teered) near “ Armonteers Next, in the Salient, he attended Hooge and four months 
later found himself seconded as batman to a “ greenhorn of a chaplain.” No further orders 
from the Buffs have reached him; so in '39 he is still performing the duty he reluctantly 
accepted one autumn day in 1915. For seventeen years he has been on Tower Hill, drilling 
the sooty tulips and deploring the tendency of goldfish to go off the gold standard, All 
this occurs behind the Church railings. Ex-Private Pettifer. and Field-Marshal Lord Cavan 
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are the original Vice-Presidents of Toc Н. 


YXX/ HEN leaves begin to fall, you may 

Y Y be sure that others soon will follow 
their example; until, with here and there 
lonely exceptions, the tree is bare and its 
Whole structure visible. So it is with an 
age, a generation, ог any body of con- 
temporaries subjected to a like experience, 
and knit together in a common allegiance 
to а corporate cndeavour. All movements 
reach this stage in twenty years, or twenty- 
five, from origin. Those who survive so 
long tend to repine, because their friends 
and earliest fcllow-workers have left the 
scene they shared, and passed, perhaps 
through many pains, to their reward. The 
earliest workers pride themselves as 
veterans, and feel that reinforcements who 
soon fill the vacant posts are always inter- 
lopers, rivals whose crime is inexperience. 
Lovers of English may indeed remember 
the record of a parliamentary speech which 
opens with these words: “ Sir, the detest- 
able crime of being a young man I am 
unable to repudiate.” Or members of a 
very famous school may possibly recall the 
words in which Archbishop Temple as the 
young headmaster explained that he had 
only two qualifications for the post—the 
first was youth, the second inexperience. 
Youth, he said, meant that he had not yet 
had the time to make all the mistakes of 


life; and inexperience signified the truth 
that hitherto he had not had the oppor- 
tunity of making them. 


Yet, writing in the mood of my begin- 
ning, it is my task in all that follows here— 
which is intended for my due successors, 
in case they may at any time desire to share 
my thoughts when I have joined my 
friends—it here will be my task and my 
true pleasure to write these rambling 
reminiscences. Since I am really writing 
at my ease, and letting phrases flow with- 
out correction, I must insist with due 
deference that facts and dates are not now 
my concern. My object rather is to make 
a record, casual and incidental, which may 
prove more like a slag-heap than a mine of 
knowledge. As everybody knows in 
mining centres, slag-heaps can have their 
uses in hard days, when for some reason 
the real mine is closed. Then they can be 
turned over with results which justify the 
trouble that is taken. The proceeds re- 
jected in prosperity warm the domestic 
hearth; they do not reach the markets of 
the world, but they suffice to keep homes 
warm in an emergency. 


Here then begins an occasional incur- 
sion, as time admits, into thc formless 
mound which represents my personal 
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memories of Tower Hill and of All 
Hallows Church. 

For seventeen years I have been Vicar 
here, and have not been persuaded to re- 
sign; although I have been tempted more 
than once to hand responsibilities to others 
‘which I could not sustain with satisfaction. 
Indeed, my life has been one long experi- 
ment in delegation of my many duties to 
other men, who have with chivalry 
assumed the charge and hidden from the 
credit. One of the first of these is Private 
Pettifer, who, as I now dictate, apologised 
for bringing in two cups of midnight tea, 
and then a second visit with my new slip- 
pers—my old ones are, I think, in Istanbul, 
or somewhere in the Taurus or Iraq. To 
Pettifer I trust that all Toc Н will pay for 
ever its profound respects. No man knows 
me so well, nor have I leant on any man so 
much throughout my life. But it would be 
a most absurd mistake to think that his 
chief virtue in my view has been my per- 
sonal welfare and wellbeing. His life, 
his work, his humour, his religion, must 
pass into a proverb in Toc H, and through 
'Toc H into the outside world, for he is one 
England must not forget. 

I put this down to-night the more im- 
partially because last week he caused a 
minor crisis. The cause of our contention, 
which was keen, was none other than a 
dark and liquid heirloom, which for at 
least ten years had occupied its pride of 
place upon a high bookshelf. Here stood 
a bottle with strong shoulder-blades and a 
resplendent label. This announced that it 
was Burton's, every drop of it; and that it 
had been brewed for that great day on 
which King George himself came to the 
throne. Moreover, it was Coronation Ale, 
not for the public, nor for the police, nor 
for the thirsty troops that lined the route, 
but for King George and his acquain- 
tances. 'The bottle had been saved from 
distribution not so much by King George, 
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but rather by its chief purveyor, a famous 
chairman of the company; from whom my 
trembling hands had taken it as an historic 
gift beyond all price. Thus for ten years 
it stood on a high shelf among the most 
sublime theology. When I returned before 
Ascension Day by train from Istanbul, 
after four months 1n India and the Persian 
Gulf, I saw it there. My tonguc is most 
unwise. Apparently, I mentioned it to 
Pettifer that night, and prophesied that 
some great day would come when this 
amazing bottle would be opened. Three 
days clapsed; its place knew it no more. 
I looked up astonished from my table, be- 
lieving that my eyes were misinformed, or 
that excessive care was being taken. I 
called for Gen, who sleeps next door to 
mc. He was not yet asleep, and he came 
in. I told him that I thought it was still 
safe to leave the royal bottle on its shelf, 
and not to put it in a locked cupboard. He 
paid attention with a curious aspect, which 
made me anxious as to his good health. 
When you are sixty-six and an old friend, 
you do not blush, you merely stand and 
wait. Pettifer then broke the whole news 
to me, and put it in the purest Cockney 
prose, of which, as all men know, he is 
past master. He told me, in the first place, 
that a proverb says that a wink is in itself 
as valid as any inclination of the head. The 
nod in this case had not been observed, but 
he had taken what I said to him upon the 
very night of my home-coming as some- 
thing of a challenge to his courage. Petti- 
fer’s pluck remains his central feature. 
The passage of the ycars has now affected 
his eyesight and the vigour he displayed 
when he vouchsafed his personal attend- 
ance at the Battle of Hooge; his pluck 
remains, while Pettifer still breathes. 
Upon the day which followed my home- 
coming a little bit of tasty ration cheese 
happened to come into his sole possession. 
I have my own suspicion that its destiny 


was a mousc-trap, but this had no official 
confirmation. In any case, the cheese itself 
was his, a biscuit also, and a pocket knife. 
The London sun, by a superb endeavour, 
had forced itself within my city study. 
The room was vacant and required atten- 
tion. Theology accumulates the dust, and 
bottles are not meant to be preserved stand- 
ing like sergeants before rows of books. 
A feast of reason may not be contained 
within the Early Fathers of the Church; 
but there was something beckoning in the 
bottle which palpably deserved investiga- 
tion. Up to that moment Private Pettifer 
remained his normal self, supremely 
honest. But then he lapsed without a 
moment's struggle. Cheese, beer and bis- 
cuit formed a natural wedding. I asked 
him how it tasted after all, and he replied 
(to my immense chagrin) that it was not 
good beer in his opinion; and Pettifer is 
surely an authority. I trust King George’s 
friends in 1910 gave it more praise than 
Pettifer accorded to his portion. 


Perhaps it is as well that this has hap- 
pened. It might have caused a stain on my 
escutcheon——a beery stain, for there are 
many others—had the literary remains of 
an old City Vicar been found by his exe- 
cutors, or others, flanked with a bottle, 
even of King’s Ale. 


Upon the day which followed this ad- 
venture, the H.A.C., to whom this duty 
falls, remanned their small saluting battery 
which flanks Tower Wharf, and one who 
has been Queen reigning within the hearts 
of many races far beyond her own received 
this salutation on her birthday, though 
then the victim of an accident. Up here 
on Tower Hill it is our boast that we, with 
all our various beliefs about the Church 
and State, have this in common, that we 


agree she is a Queen indeed. Who can 
forget a dark day on Tower Hill when she 
came up, leaving the sick King’s side, here 
to unveil for both of them together, the 
Merchant Navy’s one memorial? There 
was no trace of any hesitation, nor sign of 
urgency or private grief. The monument 
was open to the rain and to the winds, 
which were tempestuous; but there was 
peace and power in one calm face. 


Three times since that day, twice on a 
private visit, and once to grace a day of 
charity within the Tower, Queen Mary 
has been here. A carter and his horses 
recollect that they received a word of ad- 
miration. Old men and women, and some 
youngsters, have recollections of a word in 
season, and of the eyes they scarcely liked 
to mect, yet which were kind and perfectly 
discerning. Therefore upon her birthday 
I was armed with my riposte to Private 
Pettifer. It was that he, by yielding to 
temptation, had by one day mistimed his 
light refreshment. He might have drunk 
Her health in royal beer. This thought 
was a deep punishment to him, as I could 
see the moment I had spoken; so I pro- 
ceeded to amend my judgment by pointing 
out that the Police divide their days at 

p-m., not at the midnight hour, and 
therefore that he had in fact succeeded in 
being the one man in the whole Empire 
who had upon the very day itself opened 
a bottle of the King’s Own Ale and drunk 
Queen Mary’s health at 9.15, when the 
new day was fifteen minutes old. His con- 
science was incredibly relieved by this in- 
terpretation of his conduct; for in the Buffs 
of 1885 band boys were taught what band 
boys should be taught. And Pettifer has 
not forgotten it. 


TUBBY. 
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TOC H GARDEN PARTY AT HAMPTON COURT 


N this incalculable summer many anxious 
glances were cast at the weather on July 
19. the day of the Toc H Garden Party at 
Hampton Court. Happily, except for one 
short shower just before the arrival of Her 
Majesty the Queen and another during tea, 
the sun shone and gave us real garden party 
weather. 

Toc H was greatly privileged to be able, 
by the gracious permission of H.M. the King. 
to hold its party in the grounds of the Royal 
Palace. No more glorious setting could be 
found anywhere for such an event. By three 
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o'clock the scene on the lawns and amid the 
formal wardens and ancient trees was already 
а рау onc.  Wren's great east front made a 
magnificent background and the herbaceous 
border running the length of the Broad Walk 
was a blaze of colour, On the lawns, grev 
top hats mingling with lounge suits (and one 
brave and conspicuous sun helmet) and а 
wide sprinkling of Toc H badges and ues 
showed that this was indeed a representative 
gathering of friends and members of Тос Н. 
The company numbered some 3,500 and by 
common consent there was a fecling of hap- 
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piness and friendliness such as one likes to 
feel Toc Il carries with it. 

The Garden Party had been prepared for 
by a number of Jadics" committees, the Chair- 
men of which were the Duchess of Marl- 
horough, the Duchess of Rutland, the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, the Dowager Countess 
of Airlie, the Viscountess Allendale, the Vis- 
countess Curzon, the Honourable Lady 
Ward, Lady Waddilove and Miss Waddilove 
and Miss Gracie Fields (unfortunately absent 
through illness)—who had held a number of 
preliminary mectings at which the aims and 
methods of Toc H had been expounded by 
Michael Coleman, Harry Willink and Pat 
Leonard. i 

Her Majesty the Queen arrived at 4.15 and 
was received. on the lawn near the Royal 


Pavilion by the Dowager Duchess of Devon- 
shire and Mrs. Neville Chamberlain, Presi- 
dents of the Garden Party, and the members 
of the reception committee were presented. 
These included, besides the Chairmen of the 
ladies’ Committees and the Vice-Presidents 
of Toc H, the American Ambassador and 
Mrs. Kennedy, the Duchess of Northumber- 


land. the Duchess of Portland, the Marquess 
of Salisbury, the Countess Baldwin of 
земе еу. the Viscountess Allendale. the 
Viscount and Viscountess Goschen, the Vis- 
count and Viscountess Wakefield of Hythe, 
the Lady Gladstone of Hawarden, Violet, 
Lady Melchett, the Lady Sarah Spencer- 
Churchill, the Lady Ursula Manners, the 
Lady Samucl Lord Ше, Lord Cadman, 
the Lady Mayoress, the Rt. Hon. К. B. 
Bennett, Mr. Olaf Hambro, Mr. H. V. 
Cozens, Mr. John Dewar, Lt.-Col. A. Ridley 
Martin (Treasurer of the Garden Party), the 
Chairman of the Central Executive, the 
Founder Padre, the Hon. Administrator and 
the Bursar. 


The Queen then walked across the lawns, 
stopping frequently to speak to individuals, 
and afterwards took tea in the Pavilion, 
where further presentations were made. 


When Her Majesty left about 5.45 she walked 
the whole length of the Broad Walk among 
the guests before getting into her car and was 
enthusiastically cheered. It will be seen from 
this bald account that the visit was very much 
more than a formal one. 


Toc H is indeed 
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greatly honoured that the Queen should, so 
soon after her return with the King from 
Canada and the United States, have shown in 
this way her deep personal interestin the work 
of Toc H and her concern for its welfare. 


After Her Majesty’s departure, many guests 
stayed on talking in small groups and enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of the gardens and the river 
terrace, and the charm of the mellowed brick- 
work of the Palace. 


Asa Toc H event the afternoon was a most 
conspicuous success. It also achieved its 
double purpose of making Toc H more 
widely known to a number of new friends, 
as well as bringing together many old ones, 
and of carrying the Movement a long step 
forward towards removing the burden of debt 
by which it has been handicapped. The total 
amount which Toc H will receive from the 
Garden Party is expected to be about £11,000. 
Included in this are some generous contribu- 
tions spread over seven years, but the amount 
immediately available will enable a substan- 
tial reduction of the present overdraft. With 
this tremendous prospective relief to its load, 
Toc H, through its members and its growing 
body of Builders, must make every effort to 
see, despite all the pressing calls upon it, that 
annual income and expenditure are kept in 
close relation, and so ensure the future health 
of its organisation. Nothing could be more 
heartening to all those who are working so 
hard in this direction than Her Majesty’s 
gracious presence and the success of the 
afternoon. 


To the Chairmen of the Garden Party 
Committees and all their many helpers, and 
to the officials of the Office of Works and 
Hampton Court Palace, and to all those 
people, impossible to name individually, who 
contributed to the success of the afternoon, 
Toc H would wish to say simply and 
sincerely, " Thank you." 

‚ (The large photograph on page 278 gives а 
bird's-eye view of the Garden Party, with Hamp- 
ton Court Palace in the background. The Queen 
is to be found near the left-hand lower corner of 
the picture, closely surrounded by guests. The 
second of the pictures on page 279 gives а ' close- 
up ’ of this part of the large photograph. ‘Tubby 
stands facing tlie Queen, Jack Clark, Warden of 
the Seafaring Boys’ Club at Southampton, just 
above him. The other picture, a charming рог- 
trait of the Queen, gives a hint of Hubert Secretan 
in the background ) 


The Queen's Interest 

A member recently wrote to the Edttor:— 

“ During the recent visit of the King and 
Queen to the Royal Naval College, Dart- 
mouth, where I am employed in the Science 
Department, 1 had the honour of speaking 
to both of them. The Queen was very quick 
to notice the Toc Н badge in my coat and 
was very interested. She said what a splen- 
did movement Toc H was and asked how 
long we had been formed in Dartmouth and 
how many members we had. I gave her full 
information as to our work here, especially 
our Blood Transfusion Panel which we are 
now forming. The Queen remarked : “* How 
splendid! Most interesting! " I was sur- 
prised how quickly she noticed the Toc H 
badge.” 


TOC H AND PUBLICITY 


The following paper, the authorship of which is unknown to us, was submitted for 
consideration to a recent meeting of the Dominion Executive of Toc H in New Zealand. 


”IHE word “publicity” is the 

1 chromium-plated model of what 
used to be known as “ advertisement." 
This latter oncc-innocent word acquired in 
the course of time a rather sordid and 
shady meaning, and had to go back to the 
dictionary for renovation and overhaul. 
Hence our present “ publicity." 

And yet, “ Sweet are the uses of adver- 
tisement, which, like the toad, ugly and 
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venomous, bears yet a precious jewel in his 
head." In other words there is a virtue 
in this art of spreading the good news, 
even if there is also a vice which dogs it 
closely. 

The many impatient advocates for more 
publicity for Toc H are mostly those who 
know by experience the potency of adver- 
tisement, not only for sclling goods, but 
for promoting causes. In times gone by 


the Daily Mail made almost the whole 
of England cat standard bread. In times 
that now arc, Continental nations are 
propaganda’ed into unity and submission 
by means of manipulated wireless, news- 
papers, church influence and platform 
speeches. So why not redeem the devil's 
pitchfork and use it for good? Why not 
"propaganda" Toc Н? 

I am probably rcporting these advocates 
unsatisfactorily, and they would be able to 
make out a much more attractive case for 
themselves. But the gist of their case is that 
in these days of publicity, it is the mark 
of a dead or dying cause to be so singular 
as to prefer the shy seclusion of private 
life. Hence it is that some people want to 
know if Toc Н is a secret society. Why 
don't wc hear more about it? 

The old proverb, ** Good wine needs no 
bush,” is explained by the fact that, in the 
days before the common man could read, 
the sign of a bush, hung up or painted 
above the door of a house, meant that you 
could buy wine there. But if the wine was 
good no sign was needed. The news was 
passed on to the thirsty by word of mouth. 

If Toc Н is good, it needs no advertisc- 
ment for its own sake or for the sake of its 
present members. If Toc H is weak, no 
advertisement will avail to popularise it. 
The first need therefore before publicity 
is even considered is to raise the quality 
of the Toc H member, the Toc H meet- 
ing, and the Toc H job, so that of them- 
selves they radiate an influence which 
returns on the flood-tide to strengthen 
Toc H. 

There remains, however, a legitimate 
case for the adoption of well-considered 
forms of publicity for Toc H. This is the 
need for sharing a good thing with as wide 
a range of humanity as the modern forms 
of living together make possible. Тһе 
motive is everything. And the only satis- 
factory motive for publicising Toc H is 


a self-sacrificing one—the motive of 
sharing a really good thing. Too often the 
itch to publicise is due to an uneasy feeling 
that we want the company of a crowd to 
restore our waning confidence. And that 
is the rock upon which so many causes 
have been wrecked in the past that we 
must at all costs avoid it. The cause whose 
main vitality consists in the excitement 
caused by newspaper notices and the in- 
terested support of lime-light seckers is 
already dead, and is merely asking for 
decent burial. 

Have we then, or have we not, such an 
unquenchable belief in the value of Toc H 
that we are prepared to give to the cause 
of Toc H evangelism the care and the 
thought which it needs? 

If we have, there are a number of courses 
open to us, each of which means hard 
work, and the endurance of much dis- 
appointment. 

The first course is open to everyone. 
And it is the fact that this easiest form of 
publicity is not practised to any extent 
that makes one cautious about the adop- 
tion of morc highly-organised and expen- 
sive courses. It is the method of personal 
approach and appeal. It is what is some- 
times called the * catch-my-pal ' method. 
Theoretically every Toc H'er is a mis- 
sionary for Toc H. He is one whose en- 
thusiasm so fills him with happiness and 
zeal that everyone in his circle 1s cheerfully 
aware of it. He brings along to jobs and 
to meetings a succession of contacts whom 
he helps to see beyond the imperfections of 
the local exposition of Toc H a glowing 
picture of the ideal. He knows his Toc H 
traditions and history so well that they 
comc from him in his own language new- 
coined as from the mint. He sees that the 
spread of Toc H is the shortest cut avail- 
able to the attainment of civic harmony, 
social health and international strength 
and good-will. 
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‚То state such an ideal is to confess at the 
same time that it is at present unrealised. 
For it is true to say that only a minority 
overcome the mental laziness which pre- 
vents them from really becoming possessed 
with the Toc H spirit and so radiating it. 

Suppose, however, that we acknowledge 
this defect in the standard of the present 
membership, and decide that even so, an 
organised effort by the convinced few will 
bring new life with new converts, what 
means are available? Almost automatic- 
ally comes the answer—the newspapers 
and the radio. Let us take first the pro- 
blem of the newspapers. 

Editors can be persuaded to publish 
almost anything, provided that it is news. 
What news can Toc H give them? It can 
record the weekly meetings of units. But 
to do so is to rob those mectings of their 
most precious frecdom, the privilege of 
freedom of discussion. A visiting speaker 
who talks to reporters will not be nearly 
so intimate and informative as if he were 
talking “ not for publication." Апа the 
introduction of thc personality and 
opinions of the Jobbie or the Chairman or 
any other Toc H'er to the general public 
is going to have deleterious effects upon 
the fair-mindedness and impartiality of 
those same Toc H'ers. Is it the jobs that 
are to be reported? But surely it is an 
axiom that unselfish sacrifice and service 
will wither in the lime-light. Then is it 
the ideals and history of Toc H that are 
to be written up? Here we meet the 
Editor’s objections. His is a newspaper, 
and the primary requisite from his point 
of view is NEWS, not views or reviews. 
He wants local and living personalities, 
not the historic figures of the past. It seems 
to the present writer that the only access 
to the newspapers so far as Toc H is con- 
cerned, is an indirect one. It should con- 
sist in the considered contribution, in Toc 
H's name, of articles and letters which 
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open up possibilitics for the reconciliation 
of political parties, the drawing together 
of social cliques and classes, and the relief 
of victims of social carclessness—in short 
thc harmonising of community lifc unti] 
its vitality is as quick and vivid as that of 
an individual. This is a service which calls 
for an expert committee specialising on 
this particular form of work, and prepared 
to find most of their efforts misunderstood 
and mis-represented. Have we reached 
such a stage of development as will make 
such committees possible? 

Other than as above described Toc H 
might find itself reported on the occasion 
of its great festivals, and its participation 
in common efforts for the general welfare. 
But these are merely back-ground so far as 
Toc H itself is concerned. They will tell 
slightly upon thoughtful readers, but will 
not do much to advance Toc H as a move- 
ment. 

There remains the radio. The condi- 
tions here are much the same as with 
newspapers. Toc H as a movement can- 
not get much help from the wireless. It 
could, when prepared, advance the causes 
for which Toc H labours. 

Another avenue for publicity is through 
the lips of those who speak regularly to 
congregations and audiences concerned 
with social problems. The clergy and the 
civic and national leaders may be рег- 
suaded that Toc H is a channel through 
which some of their ideals mav be realised. 

This brings me back to the point that 
the one and only form of publicising 
Toc H direct is through the witness of 
both the lives and the tongues of the Toc 
H'ers who are now members. Their en- 
thusiasm will convince. All the patronage 
of great names and the publicity of cun- 
ning advertisement will not avail to spread 
or to strengthen the movement if the 
ordinary member does not radiate convic- 
tion, not only by his lips, but by his life. 


A QUESTION OF DIGESTION 


This delightful impression of meeting Tubby on tour is contributed by Captain JOHN 
Onstow, well-known to all readers of Blackwood’s Magazine. He is at present in command 
of a detachment of the Iraq. Levies, stationed in the desert about ten miles outside Basrah. 


LEFT Shaibah to do my weckly shop- 

ping in Basrah. I bought fresh herrings, 
fresh sausages; all hard as nuts from a re- 
' frigerator. 1 bought a bottle of Hock. I 
would feed well. It sounds simple, but be- 
ing greedy I like a change from ration 
mutton. ] spent the rest of the day gloat- 
ing. And then as the sun went down like 
a lift, I walked across to the Officers’ Mess 
of the R.A.F. I like company, however 
low it be. It was only seven o'clock but 
most of the officers were immaculate in 
dinner jackets. I shambled in in shorts 
and shirt. Somebody gave me a whisky 
and soda. 1 asked several of them if they 
would like to share my meal of Hock, and 
fish, and sausages. They sadly shook their 
heads. I was cheered, I could have the 
bottle to myself, and the fish, and the 
sausages. Their reticence was soon ex- 
plained- 

A Pilot Officer said “ We've got a Bible 
Banger coming." 

“ Who? " I said. 

» Tubby Clayton,” somcone said. 

As І am а shaky Christian, not to say 
somewhat irreligious, I winced visibly. 
They could have this Tubby Clayton and 
I would have my Hock. 

My brain flicked and I remembered a 
grass lawn belonging to my Headmaster; 
eighteen years ago. Perched on the South 
Downs, I had listened to a chat from Rev. 
P. B. Clayton, C.H., M.C. As behoves a 
small brigand of thirteen years, I had come 
to scoff. 1 listened; just a bit. So that was 
the man who had scored 84 (B) Squadron, 
R.A.F. 

I returned to my Hock, my fish, my 
sausage. I was bored (I live by myself), 
the idea of thc Bible being whacked ap- 
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pealed to me. I kicked my bearer, changed 
my clothes, ate one herring, gulped my 
sausage, and went back to 84 (B) Squad- 
ron. My lovely Hock stayed on the ice. 

By this timc I was angry, and my tummy 
hurt. I like to take my food in peace. In 
fact I was suffering from acute indigestion. 
To make it worse the so called Bible 
Banger made me laugh. Laughing is bad 
for gastric juices. 

In his “ talk " he held us. To be serious 
for a moment; I understand thc greatness 
of Toc H. Tubby told of its conception. 
While he did I burnt my fingers with a 
cigarette. 

I have been polite as possible but I have 
a grousc. I had forgotten my tummy, and 
the neglected Hock, but we were forced to 
sing. I love to sing, but it is unfair to start 
up “ Abide with me." This is my favour- 
ite weeping tune; and weeping is bad for 
gastric juices. 

On the other hand I wanted my Hock, 
and so, to finish the show I allowed my 
beautiful tenor voice to arise above all. 
You've never 'card such a noise. 

Tubby said a few prayers. I didn't know 
whether to stand at ease or become non- 
chalant. It didn't matter much. |! fol- 
lowed him in thought. I extinguished my 
cigarette. That shows! 

Afterwards we sat and drank a little 
whisky, and this seemed to do good to my 
gastric juices. But I had foregone my 
Hock and for that I would punish the 
founder of Toc H. I asked him to come 
and see my Arab Company next morning. 
He came. I walked him in and out of the 
underground bungalows. І showed him 
my mules, and my hospital. I walked him 
for miles. He never flinched. And now 
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my Company is, I think, the only Moslem 
community to own a competitive cup pre- 
sented by the founder of Toc H. Tubby 
wins all down the line. My digestion is 


impaired, and I promised to write a short 
article. I hate writing. Still if I can help 
Toc H it’s almost worth it. I shall take a 
little Chablis to-night. J. О. 


WHY NOT USE THE THING? 


LISTEN eagerly when members of 

Toc H attack its organisation. I am 
usually disappointed. I hope it is because 
they are determined that regulations shall 
never imprison the spirit of the movement. 
It is more often because they think they 
could improve the prison. Their prescrip- 
tion is usually meant to make the organisa- 
tion more democratic. Not many critics 
risk a prescription. After all the authorities 
might be willing to try it. Instead they 
attack the governing body of their unit, 
District or Arca, and out of the process сх- 
tract a warm glow of democratic fecling. 
They seem not to be concerned about 
making the organisation function. To all 
such critics I would say, “ Why not use the 
thing? " 

I get very tired of the petulant pratings 
of those whose theme song is “ Here comes 
a committee man, heave a brick at him." I 
would give much, however, to hear more 
often within Toc H the authentic note of 
rebellion. The true rebel realises that or- 
ganisation may, but necd not, destroy that 
which it seeks to organise. He is therefore 
ever on the watch. He secs to it that the 
machinery is always tuned up and that thc 
power it generates is uscd for the right 
purposes. Where there are no such rebels 
a movement stands still, withers and 
wearily dies. That is the ever present peril 
of the institution. Because they realise this, 
many who love Toc H have a deep-rooted 
fear of all organisation. It is paralysing to 
fear that which is inescapable. Organisa- 
tion achieves beautiful things. It may be a 
difficult medium through which to work 
but it is the only medium that can make 
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Toc Н creatively cffective. Even the 
Rules of the Road contain romance. They 
are the garnering of experience. They are 
designed to liberate, not to fetter. 


“We need the heretic’ 


All great movements begin оп the 
mountain top. Many end round a commit- 
tec-table. That is because their devotees 
have not understood how to use organisa- 
tion. They have become merc traditional- 
ists. They have insisted that things must 
be done exactly as they were done in the 
days when the movement was born. Seck- 
ing to conserve the priceless, they have 
succeeded only in preserving an empty 
shell. It is for this reason that I fear the 
growing tendency within Toc H to seek 
for rulings from authority. Those who 
live by rulings usually become heresy-hun- 
ters. We need the heretic within the 
movement. It may be interesting to know 
how things were done in 723. It is not 
necessarily important. The important 
thing is that the spirit should be liberated 
in the lives of men. Lots wife looked 
backwards too often. She becaine a pillar 
of salt. She lost all power of movement. 
There are men in this our family who are 
almost as foolish. They seek the solution 
of all problems in the past. They seem to 
think that all the best men are dead or 
living a great way off. 

It is not the beginning of a race which 
determines its course. It is the goal. It 
is so with a movement. Our goal is the 
Kingdom of God in the wills of men. It 
may be reached by methods used in the 
past. It may be reached by methods 


that are new. We must never be 
fearful of the foolishness of youth. It is 
possible to have such wise men in the 
leadership that no mistakes are ever made. 
Such units become as efficiently static as 
the Albert Memorial and as overwhelm- 
ingly unattractive to the outsider as that 
monument is to the artist. Emerson once 
said " Whoso would be a man let him be 
а non-conformist.” He was not thinking 
in terms of rcligious labels. He was recog- 
nising the menace of machinery. In any- 
thing which is alive there are non-confor- 
mists who do not fit into the mould. “Live 
men scek for unity and when they find it 
break out into multiplicity again." It is a 
law of life. The road along which true 
religion has come is littered with the 
wreckage of altars that have been out- 
grown. So make way within Toc H for 
the true rebel. 


‘Attempting the impossible’ 


Organisation is sometimes likened to a 
building which houses a spirit. I would 
rather liken it to a tent. A tent is easy to 
take down. | think all organisations ought 
to be tentative. On second thoughts it 
would be nearer the truth to say that an 
organisation is like a wild beast. It can be 
tamed and used or it can become a beast 
of prey. When this happens it preys first 
of all on that for the sake of which it was 
brought into being. Again I ask, “ Why 
not use the thing? " Many of us still feel 
about Toc H as we did when we first 
joined. We fecl that it has been made by 
God for His own purposes. We see always 
within it some men attempting the im- 
possible in the name of Christ the King. 
We still meet, as in the early days, men 
who are christianly pagan. We hope that 
we are oursclves becoming less paganly 
christian. We glory in Toc H as a re- 
deeming society. There are some old 
timers, on the other hand, for whom the 


vision has faded into the light of common 
day. These are dangerous. In fairness to 
their own past and to new beginnings they 
ought to stand aside. They are effective 
agents of that fossilisation which waits 
upon all organisation. 

It is not truc that leaders have organised 
the life out of Toc H. The quality of an 
organisation depends not upon its constitu- 
tion but upon the quality of each separate 
member. We ought all to ask ourselves 
** What sort of a show would this show be 
if all its members were just like me.” 
Death cannot be organised into life. It 
can, however, foul any organisation by its 
corruption. If men are possessed by a 
vision of the Kingdom of God, they can 
find in Toc H an instrument for effective 
work. To serve such ends the organisation 
was shaped. To serve them more effective- 
ly it can be reshaped when necessary. But 
organisation of some kind there must be. 
A bodiless spirit can be strangely helpless. 
I believe that Peter Monie was guided by 
God when he was shaping the organisa- 
tion of Toc H. It is so adjustable to 
changing needs. Would you like to be- 
lieve this? Set to work then and try to usc 
it to make your best dreams come true. 
It is better to make an organisation func- 
tion than merely to confer about what is 
wrong with it. I believe that necessary ad- 
justments can be made whilst the machin- 
ery is still running. I believe that com- 
mittees can become as live and as urgent 
as councils of war when the enemy is at 
the gates. Isn’t it more often true that 
committee members pool personal respon- 
sibility and regard that pooling as an 
ГО.О. that need never be honoured? In- 
terment in a cemetery and referment to a 
committee sound strangely alike. But this 
is only true where men have either lost 
sight of the purpose for which God so 
wonderfully made Toc H or have ceased to 
be loyal to it. H.L. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT УА World Aspect 


Previous articles in this series have tried to stress the root problems rather than the details 
of Unemployment, large issues which have to be studied and faced honestly if a real solution 
is to be found. This month GEOFFREY BRADFORD (West Herts District Pilot) reminds us that 
Unemployment is not merely a national problem but depends on world conditions, 


OU will observe,” said the eccentric 

old professor as he turned the 

handle, " that this machine is operated by a 

crank." So his lecture was doomed to 
failure from the beginning. 

Many proposals for solving the unem- 
ployment problem have Гай а similar 
fate, because we in our superior wisdom 
have dismissed them as the mind-wander- 
ings of cranks, or rejected them because 
they bore the wrong political label. And 
when we turn to God for guidance we get 
the reply: * ° This 15 my belove d Son, hear 
Him." To which we answer in effect, 
* That is all very well in theory, but the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount 
can hardly be applied to modern industry 
and politics. Be reasonable, God.” 

We are practical people, not idealists, 
and we have to think in terms of divi- 
dends, armaments, trade balances, sub- 
sidics and foreign. competition. Yet we 
are a humane people, too, for we give un- 
employed people the dole, or Public Assis- 
tance, lest in their despair they turn and 
rend us. Sce how we manage to muddle 
through, with just a war now and then to 
clear the air, and only a few million people 
living on the verge of starvation—and 
what do they count, in a world of two 
thousand millions? We have sufficient to 
do in looking after our own people, and 
in safeguarding our own jobs. God helps 
those who help themselves. “ I never said 
so," answers God. “ This is my beloved 
Son: hear Him." 

But, we are apt to say, His teachings are 
two thousand years old, and life in His 
time was much simpler. We have in- 
vented machinery for speeding up produc- 
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tion, ships, trains, motors and acroplanes 
for rapid transport, and an economic 
system so complicated that nobody really 
understands it. It would be impossible to 
apply Christian principles to modern prac- 
tices. 

So we go on, making the best—or the 
worst—of things, condemning Hitler for 
his barbarity in Europe, and thanking Pro- 
vidence for the trade boom which Hitler 
has created by making rearmament neces- 
sary; or, if we are supporters of the 
Government, pointing out how unemploy- 
ment has been reduced during their term 
of office. And if in time we find ourselves 
at the tail-end of a dole-queue, we will 
cither become political agitators or join the 
Noble Army of Vacuum-Cleaner Sales- 
men. We may even find time then to 
listen to the Voice of God: but for the pre- 
sent we must concentrate on keeping our 
jobs secure—and that isn’t casy, with so 
much foreign competition. 


Foreign Competition 


Foreign competition there's the rub. 
It's a disgrace that we should allow Japan- 
ese cotton manufacturers, who produce 
goods by sweated labour, to capture our 
cotton markets in India. What right have 
the Japs to be employed when there are 
thousands out of work in Lancashire? 
They even dump some of their goods on 
our home markets. And, as everybody 
knows, these Orientals can grow fat on 
twopence a day, so they necdn't starve. An 
unemployed coolie can easily earn two- 
pence by carrying a foreigner’s bag. These 
Eastern races (you will often hear it said) 
ure a menace, always engaged in drug 


traffic, and breeding like rabbits when the 
world is over-populated already. Over- 
populated! If we turned a plot of land 
the size of England and Wales into a 
building site, and put up houses (2 recep., 
3 bed.) with the statutory spacing of 12 to 
the acre, we could house all the people of 
the world and still have the Evacuation 
Officer counting spare rooms. 

We cloud the whole issuc by our 
muddled thinking and false suppositions. 
We think that tariffs, quotas, and Govern- 
ment subsidics help to solve the problem : 
but they only alleviate it for a time—long 
enough, probably, to sec the Government 
through the exigencies of a General Elec- 
tion. Trade agreements are beneficial to 
the countries concerned, but have an ad- 
verse effect on third parties. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the prob- 
lem of unemployment in Britain can be 
solved by Aéfts of Parliament. Hitler 
claims to have solved the problem in Ger- 
many, and there is no denying that the 
only able-bodied men in Germany who 
are not in paid employment are cither non- 
Aryansor prisoners in concentration camps. 
But even Hitler, who has his lucid 
moments, admitted in a recent speech 
“Germany must export or die!” (The 
italics are his, of course). He has not really 
solved the problem: he has only found a 
temporary cure, which has cost his people 
more than we would be willing to pay. 


Charity begins—and dies—at home 


The business of competing for forcign 
markets leads to cut prices, low wages, 
industrial disputes and international 
rivalry. Such conditions breed fear and 
mistrust, which may manifest themselves, 
as at present, in rearmament, causing a 
trade boom, increased national debts, and 
cither a war or a trade depression to 
follow. These reactions are beyond the 
control of any onc Government, because 


no Government has control over thc econo- 
mic system of the world. Of course, wc 
all know, because we have heard it 
repeated so often, that the economic 
system is controlled by a body of inter- 
national financiers who exploit the 
workers, and create wars by financing 
armament manufacturers, and if we could 
only have a world revolution and secure 
control of the banks, we should have no 
morc financial worries other than thosc 
attendant upon filling in our income-tax 
papers. Actually it isn't, and they don't, 
and we can't, so.now where are we? We 
arc in a glorious muddle, because we are 
practical people, trying to run the world 
on the principles of every man for: him- 
self and every nation for itself. Charity 
begins at home—and stays there till it dies 
of boredom. 

Ten years ago the World Economic Con- 
ference provided ап opportunity of 
straightening world affairs, but the Con- 
ference collapsed, because Great Britain 
put her own interests first and prejudiced 
the issuc through the Ottawa Agrecment. 
The years which followed brought a slump 
in trade all over the world, an economic 
crisis in Britain and the rise of Hitlerism 
in Germany. 


The eo 


There is, fortunately, another side to the 
picture. While individual nations have 
been aggravating the situation by self- 
secking methods, the International Labour 
Organisation has made a valuable contri- 
bution to world peace. This department 
of the League of Nations, inspired by 
worthy ideals, has succeeded in improving 
working conditions in many countries, 
which, although they are not all members 
of the League, recognise the value of the 
work donc by the I.L.O. Shorter working 
hours, higher pay, healthier working con- 
ditions and the abolition of child labour 
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and slavery are improvements which the 
I.L.O. is accomplishing. China, Japan, 
Egypt and India, to quote only four 
examples, have benefited greatly by the 
work of the I.L.O. 

“Tf the nations of the world would get 
together and adopt the I.L.O.’s recom- 
mendations, unemployment would soon be 
reduced to much smaller proportions; but 
everything depends on people working to- 
gether, and not trying to seek temporary 
advantages for themselves at other people’s 
expense." 


A Christian Solution 


That, I believe, is the solution to the 
problem. We cannot expect to convert 
the world to Christianity, but we can 
apply Christian principles to world prob- 
lems. Our aim must be to bring content- 
ment to all the peoples of the world, and 


in the pursuit of that aim we should find 
peace. 

Great Britain is profcssedly a Christian 
nation; we still havc a voice in world 
affairs, and our lead would be followed if 
we did not seck to satisfy our own needs 
first. The prcsent time does not afford an 
opportunity, but the time will come when 
we can say again to the nations of the 
world, “ Come, let us reason together." 
When that time comes we must be ready 
to make sacrifices, if nced be, for the peace 
of the world; but those sacrifices will bring 
their reward in the speedy recovery of 
world trade. In fact, the sacrifices will 
probably be more apparent than real, for 
the prosperity of Great Britain is linked 
up with that of all other nations. The old 
methods have failed. New methods, based 
on an old philosophy, arc at least worth 
trying. G. B. 


The League and Human Welfare, published by the L.N.U., price 6d. 


A CORKING IDEA 


6 €XX7ELL, blokes! The next item on 
VY the agenda is the Cork Club." 

All members except two produce a small 
cork, painted in Toc H colours. 

“1I hope you have got plenty of fines for 
Bert this weck, and let's have 'em paid 
cheerfully.” 

The Treasurer moves round the room to 
the accompaniment of “Two for me," 
“ Nothing doing,” “ One here,” etc., then 
re-seats himself and counts a small hand- 
ful of coppers. 

The Chairman asks, “ May we have 
some idea how we stand? ” 

The Treasurer jumps up, “ Rule 10, Mr. 
Chairman. Week’s notice, you know.” 

“Yes, we know all about that, but just 
for the sake of our visitors, give us a rough 
idea." 

“Well, next Monday it will be just a 
year since the Club was started and we 
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have collected thirty-three shillings odd, 
not counting tonight and the balance in 
hand is about eleven bob.” 

“Thank you, Bert, that’s near enough. 
Perhaps as we have visitors here tonight 
it’s only fair to explain this strange ritual. 
About a year ago or a little more, we 
elected to membership a chap who, to use 
his own words, * was not much good at 
spouting,’ but who, however, is one of 
Jobbie's mainstays. He also has occasional 
brainwaves. This was onc of them. The 
rough idea is, that each member of the 
Cork Club has a small medicine bottle cork 
painted in the old colours. This is done 
by our Pilot who is the sort of artist that 
ought to be ‘hung.’ Well, cach member 
on meeting another, produces his cork and 
murmurs in best Billingsgate or B.B.C. 
‘Got your cork’? Failure to produce the 
article as requested means that the Cork 


Fund benefits by one half-penny, this also 
being the sum which members pay for 
their cork, or replacements in case of loss. 
Due care must be taken that the challenge 
is not made in such a manner as to be an 
embarrassment, such as when a member is 
putting through a busincss deal or making 
the most of a park seat, a moon, and his 
best girl. If any of you chaps think it 
would be of interest to your own units 
when you go back home, our Pilot will 
supply you with a copy of the rules. The 
cash collected is used as an emergency 
fund to cover any expenses which we don’t 
feel justified in charging to our gencral or 
charity accounts. For instance, the ex- 
penses in connection with the kiddies’ 
Bonfire on November sth and any defi- 
ciency on the cost of a coach to District 
Guest-nights. Many of our members are 
not over blessed with this world's goods 
and treating ° guests’ can be a bit of a 
burden in some cases. It is a very useful 
fund, easily accumulated without hardship 
to anyonc." 

“ Now we come to embarrassing chal- 
lenges.” 

Almost before the words have left the 
chairman’s lips a member is on his feet. 

“Yes, Mr. Chairman, I was taking a 
hundred of coal into a house when a mem- 
ber shouted ‘Got your cork’? Well! I 
ask you, what could I do with both hands 
full? " 

“Well, blokes, you have heard the 
charge. Has the accused anything to say?” 

“Yes, Mr. Chairman; Doug. could 
easily have put his bag down." 

“ No, not on the customer's clean door- 
Step. You arc fined 14d. Any more? " 

The Secretary jumps up. “ Yes, there's 
a point I'd like cleared up. The other day 
over at Blanktown I saw a familiar van 
with a pair of legs protuding from beneath 
it so I pulled up, got off the old bus and 
was walking across the road when a voice 


from somewhere іп the gear-box said, “If 
you ask me for my cork ГЇЇ brain you with 
this wrench.’ ” 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, can a challenge 
bc refused before it is offered? In any case 
my own cork was deep beneath thigh 
boots and ' Stormguard.' " 

A voice: “Fine them both." 

“Is that your verdict? Sce Bert, both of 
you." 

* Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a serious 
charge to make against our Treasurer." A 
soldierly figure with one leg emphasises 
his words by gently tapping with a crutch. 
“I was going to Scouts last Tuesday even- 
ing when I met and challenged him. He 
said, ‘I’ve got lots of corks’ and opened a 
box of spares he was carrying. Oughtn't 
there to be a fine for that? " 

Several voices shout “ Fine him 14d. per 
cork." 


“Well, Bert," says the Chairman, 
"there's the verdict. How many were 
there? " 


“Two dozen!” moans the Treasurer, 
collapsing amid general laughter. 

There being no further protests the 
Chairman prepares to pass on to the next 
business, when the door suddenly opens 
admitting the tall lean figure of the Dis- 
trict Padre, his boots smeared with the 
mud of his country parish. 

“Well! If it isn’t the Honorary Chief 
Corker!” Не is greeted with a general 
yell of “ Сог your cork, Padre? " Very 
gravely he hauls on a long string hung 
about his neck and from some deep and 
cavernous recess pulls up the largest of 
barrel bungs duly painted in the familiar 
colours. Leaving it hanging like a mayoral 
chain he beams around, says “ Good even- 
ing, my children, you must be mad to sit 
in this ‘ fug, " seats himself in a corner 
and proceeds to light up a pipe which soon 
puts all others literally and figuratively in 
the shade. A. P. C. 
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BY the time this number of the JOURNAL 
finds its way into circulation our present 
financial year will have but two months to 
run before reaching its close and as it appears 
that we must once again rely upon a last 
minute rush to balance the budget, I hope that 
all members will take particular note of the 
figures herc given and then get ready for that 
final spurt which by now seems to have be- 
come one of the great traditions of Toc H. 
I have examined the accounts for the first 
nine months of the present financial year as 
compared with the corresponding period of 
last year and they disclose the following totals 


for the two periods : 

Expenditure Income Deficit 
Nine months ended га х. £ 
3151 July, 1938 ү 25,602 22,171 5,431 
Nine months ended i 


gist July, 1959 ... — 22,60; 19,779 2,828 


Decreases ... 2,995 2,392 603 


The decrease in expenditure is almost en- 
tirely due to savings on staff salaries and ex- 
penses following upon the economy cuts made 
during the last two years and with this effort 
it is not unreasonable to expect that this year 
we shall have at least a self-balancing account. 

Unfortunately, however, income has also 
decreased with the result that the nett im- 
provement is much less than it should have 
been at this stage. There has been a fall of 
£2,000 in general donations, a fact which is 


THE FIRST NINE MONTHS 


not rcally surprising as such income cannot bc 
regarded as recurring; also in July, 1938, a 
number of London firms helped by giving 
special donations which we knew could not be 
repeated this vear. It was for this reason that 
we were urged to concentrate upon Builders 
in addition to seeing that our own personal 
contributions were maintained if not in- 
creased. Builders’ Subscriptions arc slightly 
less than the total received at this stage of 
last year so for the moment we are not suc- 
ceeding in replacing the wastage. Branch and 
Group Contributions are down by £293 and 
if we are to equal last vear's final total a 
further sum of £3,802 is required by Octo- 
ber зг. I know that with so many members 
occupied in various forms of National Service 
the collection of their contributions becomes 
more difficult but such difficulties сап be 
overcome by co-operation between absent 
members and their Unit Treasurer. 

In the past the first nine months” figures 
have been no guide to the final results and 
they will not be so this vear if our speed over 
the last lap is as rapid as it has been upon 
previous occasions. I hope, therefore, that 
you will make it possible for me to give you 
good news in November. which, together 
with other efforts that have been made to- 
wards the reduction of the overdratt will give 
us a really good start to another vear. 


"W.J. M. 


SILENT REFLECTIONS 


Forbidden recently by doctor's orders to use his voice at all for a time, the Hox, ADMINI- 
sTRATOR took up his pen and wrote as follows:— 


T T is a curious fact that those who extol 

the virtues of silence are only able to do 
so by making use of the very voice of 
which they commend the suppression. 
Here, as so often in the affairs of life, there 
is a wide gulf between practice and theory. 
Practice in this case cannot fairly be 
claimed by those who have experienced 
periods of silence in a religious retrcat, 
when normal activities are suspended and 
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a deliberate attempt is being made to free 
the mind from everything else but the 
effort of meditation. Nor 1s a fair test to 
be found in the experience of a self-con- 
tained community which orders its life so 
that all concerned unite to observe certain 
periods of silence. In order to understand 
what human silence really means, its ex- 
ponents песа to endeavour, for days on 
end, to carry on the ordinary affairs of life, 


at home and at work, on “buses and in 
shops, mecting friends or casual strangers, 
and to do all this while deprived of the 
power of speech. 

Such has been the writer’s recent experi- 
ence, and it has becn interesting and 
possibly salutary. On the principle that 
the outsider sces most of the game, he has 
found that in these conditions you rapidly 
develop a critical attitude towards human 
speech. You begin to realize what a lot 
of words people usc in order to say nothing 
in particular. When you arc on the court, 
you are so occupied in keeping up the rally 
that you haven't time to notice this. But 
when you are reduced to being ball-boy, 
you observe it quite a lot. 

Carrying on a conversation with (on 
your side) no better instrument than a 
pencil and paper, has its disadvantages, but 
also its merits. Your brightest bon mots, 
your most pungent sentences—and they 
seem particularly bright or pungent when 
you cannot utter them—take an appreci- 
able time to write down. By the time they 
are read the conversation has moved on 
and what you have said is received either 
with blank lack of understanding or with 
a polite tolerance, tinged with a suggestion 
that your mind is as blank as your voice. 
You on your side come to appreciate, as 
you probably have not done before, how 
widespread literacy still is. At any rate, 
quite a large number of people seem un- 
able to read what you have written. 

On the other hand, necessity, following 
her ancient capacity for invention, soon 
teaches you to put down what you want 
to say tersely and with an admirable 
economy of words. The number of am- 
biguities in ordinary speech, which arc 
corrected unnoticed in a subsequent 
remark, becomes distressingly plain when 
hurried recourse to the pencil has to be 
made to put them right, and you learn 
rapidly to avoid them. 


Such reflections embolden the writer to 
make a revolutionary suggestion, which 
might be taken advantage of by meetings 
of bodies such as Toc H, which try to 
foster a spirit of neighbourly understand- 
ing. An occasional discussion night when 
speech was forbidden, a really thorny ques- 
tion posed, and all consideration of it had 
to be carried on by pencil and paper, to be 
read out as they were scribbled by the one 
articulate person present, the chairman, 
would help many minds to get to the 
point, would cut out florid irrelevances 
and at the samc time promote a very poig- 
nant sympathy with members of the 
human family afflicted with loss of speech, 
hearing or vision. 

Another intcresting observation, which 
does seem to imply how little we are accus- 
tomed to understand the deficiencies of 
others, comes from your dumb intercourse 
with people you mect. When you have 
written on your little pad, some seize it 
and try to reply in kind, others lower their 
voice to a sympathetic whisper, but the 
majority shout at you after the manner of 
an Englishman trying to make a benighted 
foreigner understand God's own language. 

Dumbness, strangely enough— perhaps 
not so strangely—is less of an impediment 
with animals than with humans. You and 
your horse can get along very well with 
some Bantu-like clicks and the pressure of 
the leg. With a dog it is more difficult, 
for he is more accustomed to human con- 
versation. A whistle, which is quite ex- 
pressive if not speech, goes a long way, but 
not always far enough if the rabbits arc 
very tempting. But one's general relations 
with the dog world remain on the whole 
unimpaired. 

As to casual human acquaintances, 
fingers suffice to indicate all but the more 
exorbitant "bus fares, shopping can be done 
by order, enquirers of the way (who seem 
suddenly to have become very numerous) 
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are either frightened off by or satisfied with 
much waving of the arms. But there are 
times when the loss of speech is distressing. 
The other day a particularly unpleasant 
dog flew at the heels of the writer’s horse. 
The dog’s owner complacently remarked 
what good manners the horse had. The 
retort that the same could not be said of 
his atrocious pet had, alas, to be smothered 
in a fatuous smile. 

Much has been written by poets and 
philosophers of the virtues of silence, and 
some of their remarks inevitably recur 
when one is suffering from a surfeit of 
that commodity. “ There is neither speech 
nor language, but their voices are heard 
among them" is distinctly comforting, 
and one learns to appreciate the penetra- 
tion of Elijah in understanding that God 
was to be found not in empty silence any 
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more than in noisc, but in a *' still small 
voice." Asa matter of fact, we talk a lot 
of nonsense about the silence of the 
country. The countryside, like the sea, is 
never silent, but is filled with all sorts of 
charming little voices for those who have 
not been deafened by the roar of the town. 
On the whole, there seems at the moment 
a strong case for giving the first prize to 
Tacitus for his “ Solrtudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant,” which may (in the cir- 
cumstances) be translated “ They make a 
silence and call it peace "! 


Proverbs are generally tiresome things, 
and none more so at the moment than the 
time-honoured *' Speech is silver but silence 
is golden." Well, here is one at least who 
is very anxious to follow the world's 
example and get off the gold standard as 
soon as possible. H. A. S. 


A BAG OF BOOKS 


Citizens of To- morrow 


The Needs of Youth. A Report made to King George's Jubilee Trust by A. E. Morgan, 
M.A., LL.D. Oxford University Press. 10s. 


T the request of the Council of King 
George’s Jubilee Trust who were con- 
cerned that in the expenditure of the funds en- 
trusted to them they should be able to act with 
their eyes open to the realities of the situation, 
Dr. A. E. Morgan, lately Vice-Chancellor of 
McGill University, Montreal, undertook a 
year’s extensive survey of every aspect of 
adolescent life in this country to-day. This 
book 1s the result, and everyone interested in 
the subject (and this ought surely to includc 
every Toc H member) should somehow or 
other get hold of a copy and devour it. 

The word "survey " sounds a little. dull 
and frightening. Don't be put off by it. It is 
true that the book is full of facts and figures, 
but when Dr. Morgan's understanding and 
sympathetic imagination breathes on the dry 
bones of statistics they come alive. The result 
is a book that teems with useful information 
and at the same time gives one furiously to 
think. It is stimulating, provocative and 
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critical, and while not everyone will neces- 
sarilv agree with his conclusions, no one, it 
scems to mc, can fail to be stirred by it. 


In general his two main concerns arc, first- 
ly, the wastage in high potentialities as a 
result of an educational system which allows 
boys and girls to leave school at too carly an 
age :— 

".... by turning the bulk of our children 

out of school at 14 and casting them on the 

labour market we encourage the ridiculous 
idea that they are adults ....’'; 
and, secondly, at the physical and mental 
deterioration which too often sets in as a 
result of a leisure largely filled with 
mechanised amusements : — 


9“... . in the early days of the industrialisa- 
tion of England youth was wasted as a worker. 
‘To-day it is in the hours of leisure that waste 
is proceeding at the most rapid rate. To stop 
that rot is the great task which our educational 
system, reinforced by voluntary organisations, 
must face immediately on a scale far greater 
than anything which is attained at present.” 


High praise is given to the work of the 
Voluntary organisations which have for long 
been struggling, often under considerable 
financial difficulty, to meet this need, but the 
chapter on “ Leadership " makes it evident 
that the difficulty of finding sufficient leaders 
has all along been the greatest handicap, and 
It is a little humbling to find that the contri- 
bution of Toc H along this line is considered 
scarcely worthy of mention. The figures 
shown by our “Return of Service” last 
December may reassure us that we have, in 
fact, put a fair proportion of our man-power 
into this field, but the truth remains that our 
total membership is still too small, and that 
we have donc all too little. The matter is too 
large and important for injured dignity, and 
the challenge for increased eflort confronts us 
with an increased urgency. 


In addition to these general concerns, Dr. 
Morgan has much that is of interest to say 
about the special needs of the delinquent boy 
and girl, the homeless, and the unemployed. 
His treatment of the vexed question of 
“Juvenile ‘Transference’ (which he des- 
cribes as © choosing what is imperfect as an 
alternative to something worse ”) is realistic 
and challenging, and should bring home 
vividly to Toc H members the real oppor- 
tunity which exists for the personal service of 
friendship in helping the local committees for 
juvenile cmployment in their task of after- 
care. The necds of children brought up in 
Institutions are understandingly dealt with, 
and while acknowledging the great amount 
of human understanding that exists in many 
of them, Dr. Morgan points out that it is not 
humanly possible for a superintendent of 
hundreds to bring to cach individual child 
the personal affection and interest which are 
such important ingredients in the making of 
character and the development of personality, 
and urges a still greater increase in the grow- 
ing practice of grouping them in smaller units 
in which the atmosphere of a home can be to 
some cxtent created. The “ atmosphere of a 
home " is indeed, in Dr. Morgan's view, an 
essential condition to the normal social ad- 
justment (horrid phrase!) of boys and girls. 
Much juvenile delinquency can be traced to the 


lack of it, and there is urgent need, particu- 
larly in large cities, for the provision of num- 
bers of small “ family hostels ” in which boys 
in industry who cannot live at home, or who 
havc no homes of their own, can live in that 
atmosphere within the limits of their earn- 
ings. Better still, there is need for more and 
more people who will be ready to give a home 
in their own homes to such a boy. A panel of 
good “ foster homes " available in every town 
would be of untold value. Both these are 
matters with which Toc H might well con- 
cern itsclf. "There can be few more practical 
ways of giving effect to the principles we 
profess. 

The whole book is, in fact, coloured by Dr. 
Morgan's concern that whatever legislative 
action may be necessary to improve the 
chances of less privileged boys and girls to 
develop into useful citizens, this must be 
accompanied by an increase in the “ personal 
touch," which alone can make it fully effec- 
tive. He quotes an eminent Director of Edu- 
cation as saying that while a local education 
authority would not run anything as bad as 
the worst voluntary club, it could not run 
one as good as the best. 


'" [n the best expression of the various 
juvenile organisations there is a quality—a 
spiritual force some would call it—which will 
be hard to preserve in public service. Therein 
lies the risk of real loss."' 


Readers of Dr. Morgan's book will, I be- 
lieve, find themselves stimulated not only to 
play their part more understandingly in form- 
ing public opinion in the matter of necessary 
legislation, but to take a more active personal 
interest in the well-being of any youngster 
with whom they may come іп contact, 
whether in club or scout troop, office, shop or 
factory. The partnership of heart and head 
will be strengthened by the reading, and 
should result in a firm determination that the 
inner compulsion of a burning sense of re- 
sponsibility for our young brothers and sisters 
should be as potent a factor in determining 
the way in which our country regards its 
future citizens as the external sanctions of 
totalitarianism. А. С.С. 
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Churchmen of To-morrow 
Through Tragedy to Triumph. By Basil Matthews. Edinburgh House Press. 2/-. 


This is a remarkable book. All those ques- 
tions brought forward to challenge the jusu- 
fication for the Church's work overseas and 
also its apparent inactivity in these davs of 
stirring movements are completely, if not 
always convincingly, answered. The way 
through the inescapable dilemma of Twen- 
tieth Century man in being forced to choose 
between the lesser of two evils is clearly 
shown. The relationship of the Church to 
the national life and the effect of an extension 
of the Kingdom of God alone being able to 
achieve any lasting kind of unity on a world 
scale arc themes Edd in an illuminating 
way. The background for all this has arisen 
out of the meeting of the International Mis- 


sionary Council held at Madras last year. 

The growth and activity of the Churches 
in countries the world over 1s truly astound- 
ing. Facts are here presented to us in an 
attractive way and with a wealth of illustra- 
tion. The enthusiasm and conviction of the 
writer are infectious. 

We are helped to see most forcibly and 
convincingly that persons are more impor- 
tant than things and that the transforming 
influence of the Christian way can only be 
achieved and made effective in the world by 
persons who become the centre of cells of 
change, but " persons are onlv persons in 


community.” 
D. A. V. W. 


Cornishmen of Yesterday 
Perranporth, Cornwall. By Capt. William Roberts. Blackford, Truro. 3s. 


The publication of this book was made 
possible by the help of a Toc H member at 
Perranporth, and any profits from its sale will 
be sent to Headquarters for Toc H funds. 


h is much more than a guide to a resort on 
the North Cornish coast, though it gives a 
great many interesting апа uscful details 
about the place, its history, natural history, 
“amenities, ctc. The sub-title, °“ Remini- 
scences of Perranporth from the year 1833,” 
describes its real purpose; it preserves the 
memories of an old man who has known and 
loved the place all his life, the local stories and 
traditions which would otherwise gradually 
be lost, the record and the favour of a bye- 
gone generation. Its best pages—and there 
are many—picture a Cornwall which will not 
be seen again, its life centred round three lost 
industries—tin- -mining, pilchard-fshing and 
smuggling. The picture often scems very re- 
mote, as of an age long past, and indeed Corn- 
wall still preserves a touch of its remoteness, 
in spite of its invasion by holiday-makers. 


Old-style Cornishmen will not be surprised 
to find that the author was ncver in charge of 
a ship or a company of soldiers but ‘ Captain ' 
of a mine. And his description of the miner's 
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trade in old days (tin, copper, iron. lead, silver, 
gold, as well as less familiar metals are all 
natives of Perranporth) is most curious and 
fascinating. The very names of the local 
mines-—Wheal Golden, Wheal Prudence, 
Wheat Ramoth, Wheat Мол. Penhale—are 
music to the Cornish ear, and so are such 
features of the grand coast as Eloblin's Cove 
or Miss Cottys Vugah. The local habitations 
of these remain, bg not so the ancient wor- 
thies whosc stories, comic or tragic. grace the 
book. What would the cinema- fans’ of our 
own hectic time think of Мг. Bish,” carry- 
ing his old magic lantern in a potato sack over 
his shoulder from one tavern to another? He 
had even a few moving slides: “ his display 
of a bucking donkev blowing sparks from 
either спа was considered to Toe more than 
human.” His carcer ended when a local 
sportsman put his wooden leg through the 
whole contraption in a drunken brawl. And 
Mr. Bish’s whole age came to an end, too, re- 
placed by our more complicated ways, 
though it is very doubtful if they are more 
civilised in any true sense. All this and more 
you can read richly in Captain Roberts’ little 
book. Any reader would enjoy it, no true 
Cornishman should miss it. B. B. 


CL 
SERVING THE SERVICES T 


Many members 
will have noticed 
solitary parties of 
men camped 
around  A.A. 
Gun, Searchlight 
and Balloon Sta- 
tions in various 
parts of the coun- 
uv. These men 
аге not just out 
for a night's exer- 


cise or amuse- 
ment, but have 
taken up their 


duties for a more 
or less indefinite 
period. 

Though these 
duties may not be 
very — strenuous, 
after a time they 
А can become very 
irksome, and Toc H members and their 
friends can do much to relieve their mono- 
tony. “The special contribution of Toc Н is 
to promote individual friendship, and here is 
ап opportunity to put that art into action. 

It is suggested that contact should be made 
by the nearest unit with the officer or N.C.O. 
in charge of the Station. With his sanction 
opportunities will no doubt be found to in- 
vite men to the homes of members and to 
their mectings. and as winter approaches 
such amenities will be even more appreciated. 

Tt is understood that the Y.M.C.A. may be 


operating mobile units, and this opportunity 
of co-operating with them, both in helping 
the Y.M.C.A. and in making friends, should 
not be missed. It may be ani possible to 
keep Toc H rooms open, say, from 5 p.m. 
every day for use by men when off-duty, and 
it should be borne in mind that facilities for 
games and entertainment are sure to be appre- 
ciated. Where stations are so isolated that 
distance may make this sort of hospitality 
difficult, it may be found possible for Toc H 
units to organise some form of transport to 
bring men into meetings or homes, and/or 
to take entertainers, magazines and books out 
to the men at their stations. 

Whatever form of contact is found prac- 
ticable locally it must always be remembered 
that Toc H is out to help the stranger, to 
make the other man fecl at home and to 
encourage a spirit of friendship. Whether a 
man is a Toc H member or not is beside the 
point. 


Hospitality to the R.A..F 


Toc Н members and their friends have been 
willingly acceding to the request of the Ser- 
vices Secretaries in the matter of offering 
hospitality to R.A.F. apprentices from over- 
seas during their leave periods. Sufficient 
hosts were forthcoming at Christmas, at 
Easter and for summer leave, with the result 
that some lasting friendships have been made 
and both hosts and guests have been the 
gainers. There is always a need for such 
hospitalitv and the Services Secretaries will 
always welcome offers. 


The Overseas, Services and Lone Units Offices 


Dallas Ralph (on the departure of Cyril Pearson for Canada) is joining F. E. Sargood as 


Joint Hon. Overseas Commissioner. 


At the same time the administrative work of the Services and Lone Units will be trans- 
ferred to 42, Trinity Square, and will continue to be conducted from there by Dallas Ralph 


and Paul Slessor. 


Correspondence from home units and the Services should therefore in 


future be sent to 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3, and not as heretofore to Headquarters. 

There will be no change in the recognised existing arrangements that official correspondence 
from Overseas Areas (other than Lone Units and Services) comes to Headquarters at 47. 
Francis Street, London, S. W.1, while personal correspondence regarding individuals, especially 
news of visitors to this country, continues to go to the Overseas Office at 42, Trinity Squarc. 
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LETTERS FROM A LEPER COLONY— IV. 


This month’s letter is from Mixe Rees, а Тос Н B.E.L.R.A. volunteer stationed at the 
Он River Settlement in Southern Nigeria, and describes a tour of leper colonies in the 


Southern Provinces. 


HAVE just returned from an 800 miles 

tour through the Southern Provinces. This 
tour was the idea of Dr. N. S. Turnbull, the 
Senior Health Officer for Southern Provinces, 
Nigeria, who was making it as part of Ве 
official job and who thought it would be а 
good idea that I should accompany him and 
learn things about sanitation, hygiene, build- 
ing and aN hundred and onc other things 
w Rich one has to know in leper colony wore 
Thus for a week I have been seeing what the 
Government do, with a view to incorporating 
their brighter ideas into our scheme of things 
here. 

It has been incalculably useful and I must 
tender public thanks to Dr. Turnbull for 
giving me such an opportunity. Dr. Turn- 
bull, who, incidentally, has initials behind his 

name sufficient to exhaust the Alphabet, is 
known to Toc Н as '' Sandy " Turnbull. But 
after having driven with him for 800 miles 
of very third-rate roads I have re-christened 
him “ Tornado" Turnbull. Не will be in 


England on leave when you read this. 


The grimmer side 

But this is not a log of the trip. That would 
probably bore you to tears. Rather is it a 
collection of impressions which may or may 
not lead you to think that the tone of the 
Journat is getting definitely low. 

Callous coves, these medical blokes. First 
day out we got to a place called Owerri; 
wound up inspection of villages, water sup- 
ply, latrines and incinerators, with golf. 
Round over, local M.O. casually suggested 
that we accompany him to mortuary Mere he 
was to do a post-mortem. The body was that 
of a youngish woman who had allegedly been 
murdered by her husband. He had used a 
cutlass and 1 will spare you the details. Two 
days later I saw a nine- year old girl who also 
had been murdered. In various hospital wards 
І came across many more ghastly wounds in- 
flicted by cutlasses—locally known as mat- 
chettes—some inflicted accidentally, others 
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with intent. I have wondered whether to 
write of such grim subjects, but I am moved 
to do so because some of the letters I have 
received from Toc H blokes at home seem to 
suggest that we are living and working i ina 
London suburb. 

And so to Aba where amongst other things 
I was shown ten lepers who had simply been 
thrown out of their homes and left to live as 
they could. I am glad to tell you that Turn- 
bull was able to arrange that they should be 
taken into Itu. (They were out of the Oji 
boundary by many miles). It is impossible to 
capture in words the abject misery of such 
people. They are cast out, nobody cares two 
hoots for them, they cannot go out to work for 
they are not employable, consequently they 
are just left to die off, unloved, unhonoured, 
unsung. (Something scems to have gone 
wrong Wir the quotation there, but I guess 
you 1 understand). 


lta and Uzuakoli 

Thence to Itu, where Hamish MacGregor 
and Clem Wills are keeping the old black and 
gold waving. Itu was the first large leper 
colony in the Southern Provinces. Tt is an 
amazing show which demonstrates what an 
cnormous amount of care and love must have 
been lavished upon it. It is an entirely self- 
contained community run entirely by these 

* pariahs among men," ft сусп has a cinema 
show, though this is, of course, the quite per- 
sonal effort of Dr. MacDonald who started 
Itu somewhere about eleven years ago. Не 
musr have the admiration of all people in- 


tcrested in the welfare of mankind. I certainly 


take off my hat to Itu—Oji is young yet! 

On by devious routes to Uzuakoli, where 
I renewed acquaintance with Tuck and met 
Walters. This Colony is also much older than 
Oji and had much to show. Dr. Davey is 
starting a new idea in segregation. He, by the 
by, has evolved a comprehensive system of 
tracing the disease and its progress. But this 
was far beyond me—and you. 


They have now taken under their wing a 
village called Etiti Ama, 25 miles away from 
Uzuakoli, where about 150 lepers have been 
segregated by their own people and now live 
in squalor and misery. Tuck was about to go 
into camp there to look after a new building 
campaign. 


‘Here comes the Bride’ 

It might be of interest to record a peculiar 
custom still widcly spread in the Southern 
Provinces, and which I saw in force at Etiti 
Ama amongst other places. In the bush vil- 
lages, all girls of marriageable age go into 
"nkpu" together. Its object is to make 
known the fact that they will shortly be en- 
tering the marriage state. For a period of 
about six months before going into “ nkpu," 
the girls leave their homes and take up resi- 
dence in a house by themselves. They are not 
supposed to venture out during daylight, but 
this rule seems gencrally disregarded. They 
do no work at all during this period and are 
provided with plenty of food. Their sole 
occupation is to prepare red and yellow ochre 
stains with which to smear their bodies. And 
so it is not an uncommon sight suddenly to 
be confronted by a bevy of brunettes, nude but 
for a string of beads, their bodies a ghastly 
daub of red or yellow. They generally exhibit 
signs of overfecding, the theory being that in 
Proportion to their size, the more gratified 
will be their prospective husbands. The final 
festivities arc a very complicated affair. 

In the Aba district, economics has resulted 
in the installation of a “bicycle-taxi’’ business. 
It is a common sight to overtake a loin-clothed 
native pushing away manfully at the pedals 
whilst perched precariously on the carrier 
would be a buxom lady returning from mar- 
ket, complete with shopping basket, umbrella 
and often a goat, The umbrella, incidentally, 
is a much coveted possession, and corresponds 
to our tails and top hats. (We are not far 
removed, are we, yc Brummels of Mark I?). 
When our car approached it often happened 
that everything was precipitated ignominously 
into the nearest ditch. 


From Aba and into the Efik country, 
around Ikot Ekpene especially, we came 


across numerous crude erections of bamboo 
and palm fronds. These marked the first 
burial places of Боре who had died within 
the year. This burial is marked with great 
lamentation but little or no ritual. "Then, 
when sufficient time had lapsed for adequate 
prepararezs to be made, the business of the 
second bu::al is begun. This period of time 
differs in various parts of the country and de- 
pends upon many factors; the raising of 
moncy for the ceremony and burial being all- 
important. Then there is a time of great 
feasting when the departed is given a hearty 
send-off to the realms of the spirits; to make 
sure that his spirit will not hover restlessly 
above them, there is a great firing of guns and 
powder. In other parts of the country, this 
pyrotechnic display is made to intimate to the 
spirit of the dead man that the ceremony will 
take place on the morrow, so that he may 
rejoice simultaneously with his relatives, and 
that he may be fully aware of his despatch to 
join his fellow spirits. 


Amenities of Umudike 

Thence to the Government College at Umu- 
dike, to assist in the invigilating at an exam 
for sanitary inspectors. These boys are taken 
up to about Standard VI, English education, 
and then trained as Sanitary Inspectors. Those 
who pass the examination, which comprises 
a little physiology, a little chemistry, a little 
entomology and a lot of common sense, are 
posted to bush villages, chiefly to instruct the 
people in habits of hygiene and to help take 
part in the endless war against the multi- 
tudinous infections and diseases of Africa. 


Umudike boasts the only grass green pos- 
sessed by any Nigerian golf course. It did 
not help me to beat bogey by any means. 
Whilst Turnbull took a two, my figures were 
astronomical. The average “ station ” seems 
to consist of about three Europeans, some- 
times their wives, and a golf course. The 
large number of golf courses is probably due 
to the preponderance of Scotsmen in the 
country—mainly in the medical service. 

There were numerous other places of in- 
terest, but І am very much afraid that I have 
excceded my allotted space by far. So we will 
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return to Oji River, where I will tell you the 
story of Okeke. He is an irrepressible urchin 
of about four. with a solemn little face which 
lights up with a most radiant smile and mis- 
chief positively sparkles from his cyes. His 
people found out that he was sullering from 
leprosy, and cast him out. He lived in the 
bush, eating what he could and when he 
could; a difficult enough thing for a mature 
man, let alone an infant. He has now been 


* roped-in " by Oji and there is no doubt that 
he is sublimely happy. This is the first time I 
have mentioned a specific case, but, believe 
me, he is but one; their numbers are legion. 

By the ume you read this, both Pete Pedrick 
and Len Parker will be home on leave, and 
no doubt many of you will be sceing them, 
and learning much more about leprosy work 
than Е could tell you in a volume. ` 


Mike Rees. 


Movements of Toc H Leprosy W orkers 


Bill Lambert sailed for Mombasa on July 6, 
on his way to Kumi, Uganda, where he is 
going to work for a short time with Miss 
Laing, whose settlement is reported by Dr. 
Muir to be a model one. 


Hamish Macgregor has got home for a 


o 


spell of leave. He is taking advantage of 
this to get married, and Mrs. Macgregor re- 
turns with him at the end of his leave to join 
in leper relief work. We wish them all happi- 
ness and success. 

Len Parker arrived home by air in July. 


The Children of a Leper Colony 


SONGS FOR TOC H TO SING 


Singing is not yet our strong point—or if sometimes strong is seldom beautiful (we do 
not speak of Wales) It is a piece of service which urgently awaits our doing. That the 
ordinary member can sing really well was proved, among other instances. by the ‘ Festival 
Choir’ of London members at the Albert Hall last December. They were conducted by 
Dr. Sydney Northcote, of the Guildhall School of Music, himself a member, who got great 
enthusiasm and hard work out of his troops and made clear to the audience that the best 
songs are the simple songs well sung. Sydney Northcote has now offered to provide mem- 
bers, through the Journat, with a series of such songs, of which we print the first on the 
apposite page. We hope to be able to issue these later, with the music, on sheets or to collect 
them in a little book. Meanwhile—try them. everybody! 
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SONGS FOR ТОСОН 


Scottish Melody. 
Poem by Robert Burns. Arranged by Sydney Northcote. 


» m 
Anderson. my jo. John. When we were fir) ic -quent, Your locks were like the 
Anderson, my jo. John, We climb the hill te-gither, And = mon-v a cun-tc 


ven. Your bon- nic brow was brent, now your brow is bald. John, Your 
fohn We ve had — wi ane E) nither: ? ^O—— wc maun- tot-ter — down, John, But 


ki uy is the snow, Yet bles-sings on your froĝ-y pow, John  An-derson, my- jo. 
mand ın hand we'll go, And sleep tc = gith-er at the foot. John An- der son. my 16. 
۸ i | oe лл 
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He. р = Fe EEE E SECS GD CES RPE Iren [ucl 
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And sleep te-gith-er аг the foot. John An-der son, my јо. 
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Preferably this song should be sung in unison and unaccompanied. 
Copyright reserved. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


% Padre HERBERT LEGGATE, Assistant Ad- 
ministrative Padre, has been appointed Joint 
Administrative Padre. He will continue to 
keep in touch with the Kent, Surrey and 
Sussex Area. 

9: By the generosity of friends, Padre Boss 
Forp, Administrative Padre, has been 
enabled to visit Trinidad and expects to be 
away until the middle of October. 

yê Our best wishes to Jim Jackson (Eastern 
Canada Regional Secretary), of whom news 
reached us in July that he had been ordained 
deacon at St. James’ Cathedral, Toronto, on 
May 14. 

9: The Rev. К. С. CritHerow (Bermond- 
sey) has been appointed to the Oswin Creigh- 
ton Chaplaincy. He will join the team of 
Padres working in and from the Marks in 
London. 

Yê Aran CowLiNG will be leaving the staff 
on September 30, after ten years’ service in 
Yorkshire, East Midlands, Australia and the 
Chilterns Arca. He will be going with his 
wife to Adelaide, South Australia, this year. 
His place in the Chilterns Area will be taken 
by Howarp Dunnett, South Yorkshire Pilot, 
formerly in Argentina and the Southern 
Area. 

¥ After nearly ten years on the staff, first as 
Area Secretary in Wales and latterly at Head- 
quarters, Captain H. Wywnse Jones has re- 
tired. Our thanks and best wishes to him. 
Vf After September 19, the address of Jotun 
Mappock (East Midlands Arca Secretary), 
who has been in Leicester for four and a half 
years, will be 211, Yarborough Road, Lincoln. 
Toc H in the Lincolnshire Division of the 
Area will now have first call on. his time, 
while the work elsewhere will be shared by 
volunteers, the Hon. Secretary to the Arca 
Executive being Е. С. Bairey, 46, Hilders 
Road, Leicester, and the Area Office being at 
Mark XI as before. Padre Davip Fonp con- 
tinues to live in Mark XI, working there and 
among the units in and near to Leicester. 

J Padre KENNETH Otiver has been ap- 
pointed Hon. Secretary for Toc H Rovers. 
Communications to 47, Francis Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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YE Belated but no less hearty congratula- 
tions on their engagement to Padre Davin 
WonrH and Miss Berry Hitpestey (Acting 
General Secretary, L.W.H.). 

% The sum of £200 from the estate of the 
late К. N. P. Creed and a legacy of £150 
from the late Mrs. M. M. Rathbone have 
been received for the funds of Toc H. 

8 The house being no longer suitable for 
occupation, it was reluctantly decided to close 
Marx VIII at Suerrrecp оп July 4. To carry 
on the work done in the Mark since 1923, it 
is hoped that a donor will come forward and 
provide the means necessary to acquire and 
adapt a suitable house to take its place in 
Sheffield. 

"5 An ALIL-LONDON Festivat for members, 
Builders and friends in the four London 
Areas will be held on Saturday, December 9. 
## For Branch and Group fixturc-lists : 
Monday, December 11, 9 p.m.—' THE WORLD 
CHAIN or LIGHT. 

"€ Congratulations to the following Groups 
on their promotion to Branch status: CONEY 
Hatt and Green STREET Green (Southern 
London Area), KiNG's LYNN (East Anglian 
Arca), WILLERBY AND Kirk Erra (East York- 
shire Area), Matagessury-Westrort (Western 
Arca), Bombay II (India), Avon (New Zear- 
land), Sanriaco (Chile). 

% The following Groups have recently been 
recognised : Roding Valley (Eastern London 
Area), Horsham (Kent, Surrey and Sussex 
Area), Newnham (Chilterns Area), Pinch- 
beck West, Shepshed and Twycross (East 
Midlands Area), Bolsover (Notts & Derby 
Area), Foleshill (West Midlands Area), 
Alcester and Malvern Link (Worcestershire 
County), Middlewood (Manchester Area), 
Ingrow (West Yorkshire Area), Chittlehamp- 
ton and Port Isaac (South Western Area), 
Milford Haven (South Wales Area), Lans- 
downe (Eastern Canada Region), Delhi, 
Lahore Cantonment and Madura (India), 
Que Que and Selukwe (Rhodesia). 

YF For the guidance of those who missed 
reading the Journat during last month— 
there was no issue of the Journat in August. 


THE ELDER 


ANsELL.—On July 26, as the result of an 
explosion at his work, Percy JoHN ANSELL, a 
member of Portmadoc Branch and acting 
Secretary of the new Penrhyndrendraeth 
Group. Elected 20.3.39. 


ВлпллЕе. Оп March 4, Jonn Н. BAILLIE, a 
member of Kuala Lumpur Group, Federated 
Malay States. Elected 18.7.34. 


Baxer.—On May 26, 1939, in a cycling 
accident, L. A. Baker, a member of East 
Grinstead Branch. Aged 51 years. Elected 
57-37- 

Barnunsr.—Major H. BArnunsr, an original 
member and former Chairman of East Mole- 
sey Branch. Elected November, 1924. 


Bincuam.—On June 17, 1939, in Jerusalem, 
of wounds reccived while on a Peace Mission 
under the Society of Friends, Hucu Bixe- 
HAM, late member of Southampton Dock 
House Branch. Aged 25 years. Elected 


23.10.34. 
Crank.—On June 12, 1939, R. С. Crank, a 
member of Hitchin Branch. Elected 24.1.30. 


Crowrs.—On January 17, in a shooting 
accident, pwin Owen Crowes, aged 46. 
Treasurer of [pstones Group (Stoke-on-Trent). 
Elected: 3.6.37. 


Dixox.—On May 22, 1939, ALBERT GEORGE 
Dixon, a member of North End Group, 


BRETHREN 


Granvitte.—The EARL oF GRANVILLE, 
H.M. Ambassador in Belgium from 1927— 
1933, elected a member of Brussels Branch in 


1931. 
Parry.—On May 20, 1939, CHARLEs Henry 


Parry, a General Member attached to Godal- 
ming Branch. Aged 85 years. Elected 


5.3.28. 

Riper.—On June 16, 1939, L. C. S. Riper, 
a member of Amersham Group. Elected 
8.4.36. 

Roserts.—On July 7, 1939, FREDERICK 
Tuomas Roserts, Treasurer of Wootton 
Bassett Group. Elected 1.4.37. 


SHanks.—On June 17, 1939, JOHN SHANKS, 
Pilot of Cowes and East Cowes Branch. 
Aged 30 years. Elected 6.2.35. 

Stokes. —On May 22, 1939, the Reverend 
B. Ѕтокеѕ, a member of the Malayan Branch. 
Elected 1.1.29. 

Tiprer.—On May 28, 1939, after а motor- 
cycling accident, Davo GEORGE TIPPER, 
Chairman of Crediton Group. Elected 
17.12.38. 

VaucHaN.—On July 5, JoHN MINTERNE 
VaucHaN, aged 62, a member of Swanage 


Group. Elected 23.12.29. 


WiLLiAMs.— On July 26, as the result of an 
explosion at his work, Rees WILL1AMs, а pro- 


Portsmouth. Elected 1.1.31. bationer of Penrhyndrendraeth Group. 


Hugh Bingham 


Hugh Bingham joined the then ‘Dock House’ Branch in Southampton in 1934 and 
became its Secretary. In 1936 he went to live at Talbot House Club for Seafaring Boys there 
and a year later was made District Secretary. In the following year, however, he decided to 
live alone in the New Forest in order to think out his future. Drawn more and more by 
the ideals of pacifism, he left commercial life and took up settlement work at Kingsley Hall 
in East London at a very small weekly wage. It was there that the challenge of the Peace 
Army moved him to go to Palestine on a mission of reconciliation of Arab and Jew. He 
won great respect from both communities during the four months he was able to work 
among them. On February 2 this year he was shot in the spine and lung by an Arab in the 
streets of Jerusalem and endured great agony, without a word of complaint or reproach, 
until he passed over on June 17—“‘a soldier of peace." 
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FILM PILGRIMAGE 


. Brooke ELuiorr, late of Гос Н India and Ceylon, is engaged in making a Toc H film 
(6 mm.) in colour, which will, we hope, be available for use in Гос Н before long: of this 


more later. 
some thoughts on the subject. 


A. WICE last year I ascended the Holy 

Mountain, Sri Pada—The Holy Foot- 
print—of the Buddhist world, which we call 
Adam's Peak in Ceylon. It rises gloriously, 
some 52 miles East of Colombo to an altitude 
of 8,350 feet, and is a place of Pilgrimage for 
millions of worshippers, of whom many have 
been followers of Mohamed. One climbs up 
by night to see the miracle of Dawn. 

High in the firmament and swift is the 

Sun; 

For in three steps he compasseth the 

heavens round about, 

And fetcheth his course again to his own 

place, 

In one day. 

He declareth at his rising a marvellous 

instrument, 

The work of The Most High. 

Breathing out fiery vapours, 

And sending forth bright beams, 

He dimmeth the eyes. 

I filmed the dawn from the top of the 
Peak in natural colour, twice. From these 
occasions came the word used as the title, 
above... Now I have just filmed A Pil- 
grimage to Pop. and our own wondrous Old 
House... Selah. 

px 

Pilgrimage is a compound word of deep 
import. First comes The Pilgrimage, of the 
grim ages; when such occasions tested men 
hard, before they became Overcomers (and, 
it Moslems, entitled to the green turban and 
rank of Hadjiar) The word ends, you 
observe, with ‘ Image.’ 

3. 

Imagination, or making an image in the 
mind, tells us that this Image is of One arisen 
Brighter than the Sun. A pilgrimage, there- 
fore, is a test of that quality of character that 
in Greek means 'sun-triedness.' It is just 
a wash-out of one's conscience—much needed 
—in the atmosphere of the Upper Room. 
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He‘ shot’ the first 300 feet of it on pilgrimage to Poperinghe, and here records 


4j. 

Some visions of the head, like these, came 
dimly into mv mind during this last weck- 
end, on pilgrimage to The Old House in 
Poperinghe. Into sixty short hours we packed 
many long things; to be brooded over and 
masticated spiritually. We had, in turn, 
glorious sunshine and refreshing rain—the 
dual causes of growth. On the Sunday, at 
sct of sun, we saw Ypres in all the glory of 
a perfect summer's evening; with verdure 
clad; a place of many church bells; girt with 
a wondrous peace. 

To crown all came Last Post at the Menin 
Gate. I would that all in Toc H, and all 
still outside, could have shared the thrill of 
wonder and glory and thanksgiving that then 
surged up in our hearts; so soon after visiting 
the Gardens of those we call The Dead. 
They are not. The Living are more often 
the Dead. Those trumpets gave forth no 
uncertain sound; and the verv stones of the 
arch, graven with the names of the multitude 
fallen, re-echoed hopefully the silver sound. 

s. 

Two thousand years ago a Cross stood 

high, upon a hill; 

That Cross, which taught the law of 

sacrifice, is standing still. 

Four years it flew o'er battle-field and tent, 

above each bed 

Where broken men lay thick as autumn 

leaves—a Cross, blood-red. 

And when brave men, who made the 

sacrifice, passed into night, 

They slept in Flanders fields beneath a 

Cross, plain white. 
Three Crosses—typifying Love, 
Life, that all may see 

How Death by death itself is swallowed 

ир— in Victory. 

It was surely not by accident but design 
that we ended our Pilgrimage. this morning, 
at the place called Victoria. CG BEE 


Death, 


of 


THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 


Thats the stuff to give the troops 1 


„The following letter, written to Tubby by 
Stoker Leslie Hoile of H.M.S. Beare, des- 
cribes a job of work which he found being 
carried ош! by DUNFERMLINE Branch. 

Dear Tubby, 

I hope vou are quite well, Sir, and getting 
used to our dull summer after vour “ bril- 
liant " tour. ; 

Just about а month ago we came to Rosyth. 
It was then for the first time aboard а sca- 
going ship that I'd experienced the great 
height—and the thrill of passing beneath the 
centre span—of the “ Forth Bridge." From 
а vantage point on deck I watched our 
approach; the apparent crawl was actually 
twenty knots. 

ОЕ course, I knew that much higher masts 
than the Beagle’s cleared this thing but I had 
almost to doubt my powers of vision to credit 
that fact. When at an angle of a few degrees 
It seems almost certain that the fore and 
mainmast will crash. Another second and 
the vane and then commission-pendant swing 
below with miles to spare. On looking back 
I sull didn't sce how. . . . 

At Dunfermline I found Toc Н preparing 
a club for some 1,500 Territorials who were 
to occupy à camp nearby on the morrow. The 
appropriate doorsign had replaced one bear- 
ing "Navy. Club.” 

During the next three weeks I was to wit- 
ness something just as amazing as the "bridge 
illusion." This time it was Toc Н under 
weigh with Jimmy Cape and Claude Reddick 
at the wheel. On the opening afternoon of the 
club, the young lassies served the first camp 
stragglers with tea made by the system of one 


E The Compass С 


Our very excellent contemporary, The Com- 
pass, the magazine of Toc H in Southern 
Africa, celebrated its tenth anniversary in July 
with a double number full of good things. 
We who know something of the difficulties of 
producing a magazine to please a wide variety 
of members, feel we must congratulate Eric 
Tucker, its editor, on having achieved so con- 


spoonful for the pot and one for every cup. 
—AIl пісе and serenc. 

And then pandemonium broke out. An 
army of a hundred hungry good-time Glas- 
wegian Terrors discovered Toc H. For an 
unbearable time all was at sixes and sevens 
and then Claude thought of the urn. Before 
the customers changed their minds, this 
valiant urn was turning out tea by the 
bucketful. A baker (Toc H member) and 
his lady assistant brought a further supply of 
pies and then turned to and made some more. 
Within the hour the tea room capacity could 
be catered for with the smoothness of Lyons’ 
or anyone’s nippies. 

Then blokes came back . . . and between 
times of washing up, time was found for a 
chat, a game in the games room, to find a 
particular magazine in the reading room, or 
to divulge the secret of the postal address to 
a “ first-time-away ” lad in the quiet room. 

The rowdies soon quietened and began to 
make friends with Dunfermlosie and Toc H. 
“ Mister,” “ Soldier " and “ Sailor " gave way 
in favour of Christian names. One room was 
set aside on Visiting Sunday that the men 
might have tea with their relatives. 

Judging by the acme of friendship, wealth 
of singing and the scrious note at the guest- 
night just prior to the Terriers’ departure, a 
half-eye could see that the club had been a 
supreme success. These Dunfermline and 
Lyme Kilns laddies (to say nothing of their 
girl friends) certainly know how to put their 
Toc H enthusiasm to the test. 

Thank God these things are possible. 


Yours sincerely, Les Hote. 


of South ern Africa 


sistently first-rate а production, the growing 
circulation of which is proof of its wide ac- 
ceptability. We feel sure that The Compass 
has had no small share in the steering of Toc 
H in South Africa. Eric Tucker himself takes 
his official farewell as Editor with this num- 
ber, and we offer our best wishes to Tony 
Bond who succeeds him. 
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From Malaya 


One of the most interesting letters we have 
read for a very long time—twenty-seven 
closely-written pages in length and unfor- 
tunately too long to print in full —comes from 
Corporal Bob Simmons at Seletar, Singapore, 
and describes, among other things, the Her- 
culean efforts of a few Toc Н members in 
the R.A.F. there to establish and furnish a 
holiday home for airmen at Malacca. Since 
Singapore has become a threc-year, instead 
of a two-year, station, the question of leave 
has become a more pressing problem than 
ever, and already the home, which accommo- 
dates cight men, has proved so popular that 
it is booked up for months in advance. 


Hitherto, men with leave have not been able 
to get away from Seletar and generally could 
not afford to do anything except go to the 
Union Jack Club or stay in barracks. Now, 
for $22 (including transport) an airman can 
spend a week at Malacca. The home is run 
on the co-operative plan, and each man who 
wishes to join the scheme pays $1 a week. 
Leaves are ballotted for, and it is possible for 
a man to have his holiday after he has paid 
in his frst weekly contribution. The scheme 
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is entirely unofficial but has received the 
blessing and sanction of the R.A.F. authori- 
ties. Everything possible has been done to 
avoid the slightest suspicion of barrack atmo- 
sphere and the only stipulation is that men 
should treat the house as their home for a 
week. The people of Malacca have contri- 
buted largely to the success of the scheme. 
Not only have they made available free 
bathing, cheap tennis, golf and cinemas, but 
on their own initiative planters and miners 
are inviting the men for weck-end trips to 
estates, mines and places of interest. 

All this has been achieved largely as a 
result of the initiative, perseverance and con- 
tinuous hard work of a few Toc H members 
in Seletar and roundabout. A small party of 
airmen members gave up their leave to do the 
work of decoration, and the part of Bob 
Simmons’ letter which describes this should 
put many of us dilettante, work-when-you- 


feel-like-it job-doers to shame: 

'",,. . Briefly, our routine was this: morn- 
ing tea 6.30 a.m., wash, shave, work, break- 
fast 9.0 a.m., work, tiffin r.o p.m., work, tea 
5.0 p.m., work, dinner, 8.0 p.m., work, bed at 
11.0 p.m., midnight and т.о a.m." 


Interspersed with all this, were hectic shop- 
ping expeditions, and continuous feverish cal- 
culations as to how the moncy was lasting 
out. But in spite of innumerable difficulties 
and set-backs the house was ready in time for 
the first holiday-party. The demand for 
places is now so great that cach man can only 
spend seven out of twenty-eight days’ leave 
there, and already the possibility of other 
such holiday-homes in places within reach of 
Singapore is being explored. 

It might be thought that a project such as 
this would have been enough to keep a small 
team of airmen busy, but the letter is full of 
casual references to sundry other routine jobs 
carried on without interruption : 


'".,., On the Saturday four went to the 
sports run by Rotary and two of us gave a 
Ciné show at the Boys’ Home. On Sunday 
afternoon the same show was given at the 
St. Andrew's Orthopedic Hospital. The 
General Hospital was visited as usual. ze 
On Tuesday we did the usual Boys? Home job 
and went to the Singapore meeting in the 
evening . 2 


While the decorating-party were away at 
Malacca, all the jobs had been covered, and 
a Corporal discovered who was willing to 
take the senior boys in the Boys’ Home in 
P.T. In addition, five had turned out at short 
notice for a fête for the Children's Aid Society, 
and yet another féte in aid of a church was 
in hand for which a team of thirty was 
needed. A first carpentry lesson had also 
been given to patients in the Orthopzdic 


From the W est 


After re-reading the last despatch from this 
Area, which appeared about a усаг ago, it is 
interesting to sce how the same things seem to 
recur in the Arca, though not always in the 
same place or with the same people. Perhaps 
this is to be expected, even in our movement, 
with its system of Districts and Areas all 
meeting regularly to exchange information. 
But the fact that some experiments which 
have failed are repeated in another part of the 
Area, and fail again for the same reasons, 
does seem to indicate that our lines of com- 
munication are rather badly blocked. This, 
however, implies a need, not so much for re- 


Hospital, and two engines from the electric 
model railway at the Boys’ Home had been 
brought back for overhaul in the Signals 
Section. 

“ As far as Toc Н Malaya is concerned,” 
writes Corporal Bob Simmons, "I believe 
that all those schemes and ideas which I out- 
lined in those fir& few letters I sent you will 
be accomplished facts, at least in part, before 
I come home. ... " 


Midlands Area 


vision of the system, as for re-arrangement of 
the individuals who work it. 

In this connection the Area Executive has 
been experimenting during the past year by 
inviting any member who wishes, to sit in a 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery during the 
Executive mecting. A number of members 
have accepted the invitation, and it has not 
been necessary to have any removed for inter- 
ruption or disturbances. On the contrary, 
some have come again, and others have ex- 
pressed surprise at finding that the unknown 
body referred to as “ the Area " is composed 
of working members well aware of the diffi- 
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culties and needs of the Area. and capable of 
dealing with a lengthy Agenda between 3 and 
7 of a Saturday afternoon. 

The Area Executive held on June 4 what 
has come to be regarded as an annual event, 
their Sunday conference, this year for the 
second time at Barford. The physical side of 
things was very well looked after by the 
catering of Barford Branch, while the more 
serious part began with a service in the Parish 
Church, whose Rector is the loca] Padre, and 
continued with discussions on the Rectory 
lawn initiated by a talk from Herbert Leg- 
gate, This is felt in West Midlands to be an 
important part of the Area Executive's life; 
for it is valuable to meet for a d in the coun- 
try, and discuss vour job, and the means and 
meaning of it. It does help to give the Exe- 
cutive the feeling that they are a Team. 

One of the а discussed was that one 
which concerns most Areas at this time, 
Militia. There are Militia camps at Warwick 
and Lichfield. and the neighbouring Units 
are tackling the problem bravely. In addition, 
the City of Birmingham is being protected by 
Anti- Aircraft Gunposts, manned at present by 
Territorials in fortnightly relays, but in the 
Autumn to be manned by Militiamen. An 
interesting experiment is being made to serve 
the men in these Gunposts, and in one District 
members have been in touch with the Com- 
manding Officers responsible, who have 
offered to place a marquee within the Camp 
at our disposal. This is recommended 
against premises outside, because at these 
Posts not more than thirty men are allowed 
out of camp at a time, and work done inside 
will therefore touch a good many more. It is 
carly davs vet to say just how it will work 
out, but members will take opportunities. 

The number of members from this Area so 
far called to service with the Militia is sur- 
prisingly small; but all have been passed on 
through the Services’ Office, and a good many 
have written home of being welcomed by local 
members of Toc H. 

National Service locally has touched the life 
of many Families, and in some of the smaller 
Units attendances have been badly affected. 
Fortunately, Gas- and Fire-courses do not last 
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indefinitely, and by re-arrangement of Meet- 
ing-nights, or, failing that, by holding special 
mectings at ages ends, most Families’ mem- 
bers үс managed to keep in touch with each 
other. Nevertheless it is clear that the activi- 
ties of many Units will only be maintained, 
if those who are able will accept just a little 
more of the responsibilities. The use of men 
outside the movement, who will help with 
work, though they may not be ready to join 
in the full life of the Family, is also being 
adopted to overcome the same problem. 

A despatch from an Area that did not re- 
cord changes of Staff, would seem unreal; 
and, true to tradition, we have had changes 
during 1939. At the beginning of the year we 
were able to welcome Jim Lawrenson on his 
appointment as Mark and Birmingham Padre. 
He had been here just long enough for us to 
begin to like him, and fad already led an 
Area Pilgrimage, when a re-shutlle of Padres 
became necessary, and he left us for Hull. In 
his place came Edward Downing from Man- 
chester, who we hope will stay to build up 
Toc Н in the City and Mark. 

We also welcome to the Arca new Groups 
at Foleshill, Whitnash, Kenilworth, Balsall 
Heath and Stafford; while Low Hill has re- 
ceived Branch status, Low Hill is in the 
midst of a Wolverhampton Housing Estate, 
and the Branch was able in its e: irly days to 
use the old farm-house as Headquarters, and 
as a centre for work on the oe) The work 
still goes on, though much of it is now run by 
the inhabitants in a new Community Hall. 

The Mark has had a visit from Tubby this 
summer, which was very much appreciated; 
and we hope to have him with us again in 
the Autumn, preaching at our Arca Festival. 
This will happen in Wolverhampton, on 
Saturday, November 25; it will start with a 
Service of Re-dedication in the Parish Church, 
and at the Guest-night Herbert Leggate is 
booked to speak. 

Finally it must be said that for an Area of 
this size and population, our extension during 
the year can hardly be regarded as satisfac- 
tory; and it is quite evident that the spreading 
of Toc H has got to occupy a more prominent 
part in the vear that is coming. Ges: 


From the Continent of Europe 


A small party representing Brussels, Char- 
leror and the Belgian District Team, paid a 
visit to Amsterdam Group on Saturday, Junc 
17. Antwerp, having closed down their Unit 
tor the time being, were unable to join us 
hut we spent a most enjoyable weck-end in 
that very calm and pleasant country. One is 
bound to marvel in Holland at the absence 
of that feverish rush which characterises most 
of its neighbours. The myriads of cyclists of 
all types and ages, sitting with straight backs 
and upturned handlebars, arc all on low- 
geared machines, and are obviously using a 
cycle as а simple alternative to walking, while 
on the road it is rare to find a local car doing 
more than 50 or бо kilometres an hour. 

Ín a life where most people seem to be for 

ever in a hurry though usually to very little 
purpose, it is refreshing to spend a few hours 
m а country where everyone seems to take his 
lime on the apparent principle of R. L. 
Stevenson, that “to travel hopefully is better 
than to arrive.” ; 
Our little party did both, having plenty of 
ume to adapt ourselves to the prevailing pace, 
to gossip at the ferry with a bright Dutch lad 
with chocolate and sweets and a fine com- 
mand of languages, who in splendid Ameri- 
can accent congratulated us оп our good 
English; to observe the audacity and dexterity 
of the cyclists over a cup of tea; and vet to 
arrive, a few minutes before time to join some 
of the Dutch Тос Hers in а typical Dutch 
supper. 

If height counts for anything, the Amster- 
dam Group are well placed, and their cosy loft 
above the Church, reached by narrow and 
dangerous stairs, with its billiard table and 
darts board and an amazing number of casy 
chairs, is an ideal meeting place. Moreover 


the arrangement of that mass of chairs when 
billiards and darts are on the go at the same 
timc, must be a splendid exercise in the Toc H 
principle of “ living together in Love and Joy 
and Peace ” and in “seeing the other man’s 
point of view.” 

Amsterdam have more Dutch than British 
members, and if their members still linger at 
about a dozen, it must be remembered that 
not a few of them have carried the Toc Н 
spirit to various quarters of the Globe and 
very few of their former members are still in 
Holland. They have a very fine Unit, doing 
such jobs of service as they are able, and 
though a very lone Group they maintain a 
healthy spirit which was an encouragement 
to us, their guests. 

We talked with them of many things per- 
taining to Toe H, of jobs and programmes, 
of local difficulties and new contacts, giving 
and receiving idcas, and enjoying the truc 
atmosphere of fellowship which is found in 
Toe H the world over, until a gentle hint 
from the concierge that the night was “almost 
at odds with morning " sent us regretfully to 
our hotel and them to their various homes. 

Returning by way of Socst and passing 
Princess Juliana's lovely home, we called on 
onc of the members who was unable to be 
with us on the Saturday and spent a pleasant 
hour with him, hearing how Toc H is work- 
ing in Socst in offering hospitality to soldiers 
in camp there. 

We were sorry to have to return within so 
short a time, but we felt that the contacts we 
had made, the fellowship we had enjoyed, 
and the inspiration of that lone unit in a 
peaceful and peaccloving land. had made our 
visit well worth while, and well worth repeat- 
ing at some later date. 


Toc H at the World Rover Moot 


It was natural to expect to find some mem- 
bers of Toc H among the Rovers gathered 
from all over the world at Monzie Castle in 
Scotland in July. Some news of them comes 
in a letter to Tubby from Colonel A. H. 
Buchanan-Dunlop, who was in command of 
a Sub-Camp, containing cight contingents— 


about боо Rovers. “ Colonel Buchanan-Dun- 
lop," says Tubby, “is the earliest member of 
Toc H in Scotland. He figures in Tales of 
Talbot House, as Colonel of the Leicesters in 
the 6th Division, and he sang Christmas 
carols in the Old House upon the night beforc 
it really opened (in December, 1915). 
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Here is an extract from the letter : — “What 
І want to write and tell you is that on July 
22 we had a Mceting of Toc H Rovers, under 
the auspices of the Crieff Group. It was to 
have been al fresco but being wet we borrowed 
a big marquec for the occasion. 


“There were fifty-one present which in- 
cluded about half a dozen from the Crictf 
Group. McCann, chief Episcopal Padre to 
the Moot, gave the opening address. Ap- 
parently he was at Talbot House in Pop in 
fairly early days—but not so carly as my day. 

“Then a nice fellow, Ford, Padre of the 
Leicester Branch, gave tongue, after which, 
the ice having been broken, we had short talks 
from Caerphilly, Neath, Aberdare, Cricfl, 
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Delhi, Burmah, Leicester, Oxford, Cardiff, 
South Wilts, Lanark, Edinburgh (self), Cen- 
tral Scotland from Members of the respective 
Groups, and finally from Mr. Edgar Oker- 
Blom, Helsingfors, Finland, the Chief Scout 
of Finland. He said he had come in a spirit 
of enquiry to find out what Toc H was, that 
there was no Group in Finland, but that he'd 
like some literature on the subject with a view 
to starting onc if he could. 

We were awfully bucked over this re-union. 
We expected about a dozen members of Toc 
H to turn up, and fifty-one took us a bit un- 
awares, Fellows we'd been sitting next at 
breakfast for the E weck turned out to be 
members and said ' Fancy you being onc of 
us,’ to which we replied ' Tu quoque ’.”” 


Shakespeare on Denmark Hill 


HE pleasant garden of Mark XXII, Den- 

` mark Hill, the cnthusiasm, vno 
and acting talent of its Бесе and the 
genius of Shakespeare at his most rum- 
bustious combined to provide a delightful en- 
tertainment for several hundred visitors and 
friends on three evenings in mid-July. This 
was the third year in succession in which 
Mark XXII have shown what they can do 
with Shakespeare in the open air. Тһе 
play chosen this year was Twelfth Night, and 
Rhys Bishop, the producer, succeeded in re- 
taining the essential intimate лосс, while 
utilising to the full the resources of his open- 
air setting. The players worked hard and 
played together admirably and all the major 
parts were more than adequate. — Chicf 
honours must go to Harold Wheen as Sir 
Toby Belch, who was quite first-rate, and 
made the most of an always repaying part, 
excellently partnered by Harry Howe as Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek. Geollrey Davidson as 
Malvolio was at his very best in the scene in 
which he discovers the '* planted " letter. Jack 
Bourton as Feste, the Jester—probably the 
most difficult part in the play—deserves 
special mention, while the cockney Fabian of 


Roger Brown was amusingly conceived. In- 
evitably it is the broad comedy team who 
steal this play. but there are some glorious 
passages ah matchless poctry, and Anthony 
Nash as Orsino was perhaps almost too con- 
scious of their beauty, for he sometimes 
tended to recite rather than speak them, but 
his voice and diction were admirable. Of the 
female parts Freda Grubb’s Marta was parti- 
cularly noteworthy. Philippa Sims worked 
hard as Viola, and carried off her masculine 
attirc most bravely. Barbara Sims as Olivia 
was effectively stately, but her acting needs 
greater light and shade. Lorna Hodgson's 
Sebastian was most competent work. 

But such potted judgments as the abovc do 
less than justice to a team of players whose 
combined cHorts resulted in a thoroughly en- 
joyable production of a standard of which any 
amateur society might well be proud. Rhys 
Bishop, the producer, deserves the greatest 
praise for his h: indling of his team. "Ho rcsult 
was а family" ' atmosphere, to which those 
whose work was behind the scenes contri- 
buted as much as those in the limelight. At 
least one member of the audience is already 
looking forward to July, 1940. A. G.C. 
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THE OPEN 


Unemployment 


Dear Sir, 

A visit by the members of a Toc H Group 
to our Camp was very much appreciated by 
the men, and сусп more, the fact that you are 
trying to keep the facts of hard-core unem- 
ployment before the public in the Toc H 
Journat. There is great need to arouse men 
from the sort of '* moral alibi " mind which is 
content to © leave it to the Government.” The 
age suffers from a paralysis of individual 
initiative, and if this could be aroused, even 
to the extent of persuading men from other 
classes to spend a week with the men in 
Camp, it would interest and enthuse many a 
man to think and speak and act about the 
problem in his own sphere. I sometimes 
think that the social ostracism by the well-off 
classes from which these unemployed men 
suffer tends to create a gulf into which our 
civilisation may some day fall at home, just as 
the “ have ` nations may be dragged into the 
gulf by ignoring the sufferings of the “ have 
not nations ten years ago. 

But, in any case, there is such humanity, 
humour, courage and kindness to be met in 
these folk that I sometimes think it is the 
richest patch of human society in the country. 
More power to your elbow in writing about 
all this, and for trving to bridge the gulf. 


Yours sincerely, 
Grorce M. Н. Davies. 


Unemployed Men's Camp, 
Cowbridge, Glam. 

* * БА 
Dear Str, 

A cynic said recently that “ The Govern- 
ment pays the dole but God only helps those 
who help themselves.” Unemployment has 
nothing to do with private property. When 
the Municipality have finished with the gas, 
dug it up again to lay electricity, and then 
repeated the process to lay underground tele- 
phones they or their contractor sack the men. 
I suggest for consideration that the worst, 
least productive, and most profitable forms of 
money-making are these because the prole- 


HUSTINGS 


tariat will have them. The Daily Herald's 
racing tips are proverbial. 

I wonder whether either of the Central 
Council speakers has ever run a business and 
employed men himself. I have met no easy 
rich men, but I have met several who have 
ruined themselves for the benefit of their men. 
І know others who have opened businesses, 
bought stock and equipment, e ter 
labour and then failed. Others again have lost 
heavily on the Stock Exchange. (Some will 
call this gambling; others steadying the mar- 
ket.—Do you remember the Stock Exchange 
scene in the film “ The House of Roths- 
child ”?). 

Private property is in fact the safest and best 
Bank in Pelana Private property will take 
a chance, open businesses and pay wages 
where a Bank would not. Private property 
will fnance hospitals, Belra, Toc H, whereas 
the Bank can act only on reports and inspec- 
tions. 

I am not ignorant of handicraft centres and 
allotments, but my complaint is that the un- 
employed will not take a risk to get a job and 
hold it down. I know it is not their fault; 
environment and education are to blame. A 
few years ago I had ten young miners to dig 
up potatoes. Without exception they were 
splendid workers, and without exception as 
soon as my potatoes were finished they gravi- 
tated to road work of a temporary nature 
rather than look for a permanent job. The 
local papers here arc full of situations vacant 
for agricultural workers. What answer does 
one get? Plenty of local men, usually known 
to the advertiser, wishing to change their 
village, but never . . . “Sir, I don't know 
much about farming, but I am fed up with 
being without a job. Will you give me a 
chance? ...” 

It is not what Jim calls the “ divine right 
of property " that has failed (and it is divine 
right—Jesus never counselled us to take coats 
from those with two), but rather the right to 
work where one likes, in what industry one 
likes, or to draw the dole. 


At the present moment we can think no 
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further than Danzig, but when the clouds 
lift, let us see clearly on this matter and not 
hide our heads in further reports. We have 
now, thank God, the Militia, and when the 
days of peace around the corner are with us, 
let us use them as a labour corps, as sluice 
gates to let labour gradually into industry. 
There is work to be done all over the Empire 
in development, with the inventions to our 
hands. 

Phrases about the right use of leisure are 
coined by the civil servant with pipe in mouth 
as he potters over his lawn digging up plan- 
tains. The real fact is that dynamic thoughts 
only come with or after dvnamic work, and a 
nation with 30 per cent. more leisure will very 
shortly become 30 per cent. lazier. 

] remain, Sir, 
still rather explosively, 
Taunton, Somerset, Norman D. BLAKE. 
* м ж 


DEAR Sir, 

One's respect for the knowledge and wis- 
dom of Jim Burford suggests that it would 
be unwise to challenge any of his statements, 
and perhaps all that is necessary is some 
examination and qualification o£ his assertion 
in the June JounNar that unemployment is 
not due to any falling off in trade. 

Statistics show that the majority of those 
without employment are in the districts which 
formerly did a large export trade. It is signi- 
ficant that between 1929 and 1938 our cotton 
exports fell in value from 135.5 million to 
£49-5 million, woollens from /52.8 million 
to /26.8 million, iron and steel from £68 
million to £41.6 million, and coal from /48.6 
million to £37.4 million. 

These figures suggest that there is a very 
good reason for reduced emplovment in these 
trades. 

The cure for unemployment does not 
necessarily lie in regaining the previous level 
of these exports, since such a hope takes no 
account of increased production in other 
countries or other factors such as the substitu- 
tion of one material for another, for instance 
oil for coal. 

The figures do suggest, however, that un- 
employment is caused by dislocation to the 
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normal running and gradual development of 
the economic machine whether this is caused 
by war, trade barriers, trade cycles and vary- 
ing harvests, economic advances by competi- 
tor countries or even the increased use of 
machinery. This last factor, while causing 
temporary displacement of certain individuals, 
has according to history created vastly in- 
creased employment on balance by cheapen- 
ing the cost of production and so 
broadening the basis of demand. Certainly 
the increased use of machinery cannot be held 
responsible for the large number of unem- 
ployed in post-war years. 
Yours, 

Radlett, Herts, E. Н. Goonison, 

P.S.—Now that unemployment is falling, 
perhaps the problem which should concern us 
is what is to be done when this rearmament 
inflation is over and to find a way to create 
maximum employment without the deficit 
spending to which most countries have 
turned as a temporary measure. 


Cell -Groups 


Dear Sir, 

Г have read with interest the July Journxat 
resumé of the Harrogate Conference, and 
have been particularly struck by lan Fraser's 
reference to the desirability of * cell-groups," 
an idea which I believe has great possibilities. 

The influence of Christianity to-day is such 
that it is doubtful whether the application of 
the term Christian to this country is any 
longer justifiable. In order to remedy this 
state of affairs it is essential that those younger 
people who profess the Christian faith should 
seck to understand more fully what it is that 
they believe, what are its implications in 
modern society, and what action is to follow. 
‘To my mind, no better way to this end could 
be found than the formation of local “ cell- 
groups " of men and women who are certain 
that in the practice of the Christian faith the 
only solution to the world's problems lie. In 
order to achieve anything, it would probably 
be desirable that these cell-groups should have 
a simple but strict rule of study, prayer and 
action. In view of the broad basis of Toc H 
membership, it is obviously impractical and 
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undesirable that Branches and Groups as such 
should become ‘‘ccll-groups” of this kind, 
but in every Branch and Group there must be 
one or more members who could initiate such 
a "cel.group " from people in his district 
whether in or outside Toc H. Whereas a 
Padre’s advice and co-operation would be 
most valuable, such ‘‘ccll-groups,” to have 
their ful] effect, should be run by laymen, and 
care should be taken not to let any Padre rule 
the roost. That they so often do so in church 
and parish spheres, is to my mind, one of the 
weaknesses of English Christianity. 
, Padre Davis at the conference made men- 
Поп of the Jocist movement within the 
Roman Catholic communion. An excellent 
and lucid account of this is given in a booklet 
entitled “Jocism” by С. W. О. Addlesham. 
(Foreword by Bishop of Winchester. S.P.C.K. 
Price 6d.). Although some of its methods are 
obviously irrelevant and impracticable for 
English Christianity, much can be learnt from 
it. 
Yours sincerely, - 

Davip CAMPBELL. 


The Weekly Meeting 


Dear Eprron, 

The phrase “the burden of the weekly 
meeting " has been quoted out of its context— 
with the usual results. The words occurred in 
the report of what I said at the Central Coun- 
cil about Area Members, There was по men- 
tion in that report of minimising the impor- 
tance of the weekly mecting, for Unit 
members. 

The point is this, as the Hon. Adminis- 
trator said in his letter to Area Chairmen, 
“We must not limit the attraction of Toc Н 
to those only who can attend a ип...” 
There are men, outside Toc H now, who 
could be of the greatest service, who yet 
could never be unit members. There is no 
reason why Area Members—who cannot at- 
tend a weekly meeting should not be as 
" good " members of Toc H as unit mem- 
bers. There is nothing in the Membership 
Form, or in the Charter, that imposes a duty 
on any member of Toc H to attend a weekly 
meeting. There was no weekly meeting in 
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the Old House, and the principle -іп force 
there was much the same as that which ap- 
plies for Area Members, i.e., to work for 
Toc H, and come to meetings, as and when 
you can. 

Further, some members of Toc H can serve 
it best by working in a sphere wider than the 
unit can offer, and their work may be im- 
peded if they feel there is a moral duty of 
attendance at any one particular unit. Most 
people who have been on an Area Executive 
will have known men, who have been of the 
greatest value to the Movement, while not 
being unit members. 

1 am convinced that the weekly meeting of 
members of units is essential, and must re- 
main the backbone of Toc H, (though in most 
weckly meetings there is room for a good deal 
of improvement), but that question is quite 
distinct from that of the attendance at weekly 
mcetings of those who could serve Toc H best 
as Area Members. If the two questions are 
going to be linked together, the result of the 
union will inevitably be an enormous litter 
of correspondence on the Editor's desk. 

Yours sincerely, 
London, S.W. HUMPHREY CROOKENDEN. 
* * * * 
Dear EDITOR, 

I would not trespass on your space if W. E. 
Cain had not drawn attention to something 
that seems to me to be of literally vital im- 
portance. То minimise the importance of 
the weekly meeting in Toc H is to minimise 
Toc H itself. 

If Toc H ceases to see and understand the 
importance of the weckly meeting it will soon 
cease to exist, for Toc H exists as a Method 
and not as a Creed. 

The whole point of and justification for the 
existence of Toc H is that it is not a Credal 
Society—it is a sausage machine. 

It believes that by putting men through a 
certain process of a certain kind of contact 
with each other you can produce a certain 
kind of finished article. The various Credal 
Societies all have in part failed because they 
think that if men subscribe to a common 
Creed all will be well, and that unity will be 
achieved in the body. 
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It would be easy to cite very many instances 
of the failure, or comparative failure, of such 
Societies in our own day. 

The whole genius of Toc H is (or was) in 
the fact that it discovered a Method of making 
dry bones live. If, in future, men are to be ex- 
cused the “burden of the weekly meeting ” 
then Toc Н must become a Credal Society 
the members of which profess some belief in 
“ fellowship and service.” 

Nothing could be more fatuous. Not only 
do the Pharisees profess the same thing, but 


this Creed is so loose and vagucly general that 
one would look for better results and more 
inspiration from the Athanasian. I can hardly 
put it more strongly than that. 

The case for gencral Members who have 
been through the sausage machine is of course 
entirely a different matter from the awarding 
of badges to “ those in sympathy with our 
aims.” 

Yours sincerely, 
J. E. E. Tunsratt. 
High Littleton Vicarage, Somerset. 


A HOLIDAY AT WARDEN MANOR 


M X wife and I and our small son Billie, 
AYE nave just returned from as delightful a 
week's holiday as we have ever spent together, 
at Warden Manor. Our hosts were Vic Martin 
(a member of Toc H) and Bill (Vic’s wife). 


Warden Manor, a lovely old Manor House 
on the Island of Sheppey, built during the 
year 1500, and on the site of a house which 
existed round about 1240, is open all the year 
round to members, probationers and friends 
of Toc H and L.W.H. It was truly a holiday 
to suit all who love the countryside and the 
sea. Warden is easily accessible from London 
by coach or by train to Sheerness. If you find 
on arrival at Sheerness you have missed the 
‘bus to Warden, take one to Eastchurch, tele- 
phone from the Post Office there, and Vic or 
Bill will fetch you in the “ family coach.” 

We found there was plenty to amuse us in 
the way of table tennis (in the cow shed that 
was!), putting-green, outdoor skittles, deck 
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tennis on onc of the lawns, croquet, etc. 
I must mention the Chapel which was one 
time a barn. The furniture was made chiefly 
by Rover Scouts and others for sheer love of 
making this barn a place for private and 
evening prayer. Vic will take you, if you 
wish, on “smuggling " games over the fields 
and up the cliffs. Bathing parties can bathe 
from the huts provided for those staying at 
the Manor. We had a day's outing to 
Rochester by way of 'bus and steamer up the 
River Medway. There is the old castle at 
Rochester to visit (who said dungcons?) and 
of course the town is noted for its connection 
with Charles Dickens. 

The family spirit at Warden impressed us 
very much. Everyone could join in with the 
different activities with such a sincere feeling 
of being wanted, which is not always so in 
some holiday places. I could not help think- 
ing what a difference it does make when 
people of goodwill get together and each does 
his or her best to make the holiday a success. 
Such was our experience of Warden Manor. 

"Those of you who have not booked up late 
holidays will I believe, find that you can take 
them at Warden, especially men. Owing to 
so many men having to attend camps this year 
in connection with the different training acti- 
vities, men are in the minority. 

Toc H Incorporated is not committed to 
any responsibility for Warden Manor. The 
financial risk is borne by one who loves the 
spirit for which Toc H stands. 


Harry LAWRENCE. 


